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“As a desert Nebraska has not been a ‘howling’ success” 


When Nebraska 


Napoleon did a mighty good 
turn for Nebraska. If he hadn’t 
found need for a little ready cash 
and negotiated the Louisiana Pur- 
chase with Thomas Jefferson, 
there might never have been any 
Nebraska, any Omaha, any Platte. 
Hence, no Silver-Tongued Orator 
of the Platte who, although born 
in Illinois, might well be called 
Nebraska’s most widely-advertised 
product. 

After Jefferson had bought this 
vast territory the ever-present 
carping critics no doubt adopted 
the what - are - you - going-to-do- 
with-it attitude of the gentleman 
in the modern comic cartoons, but 
Thomas, like Job, bided his time, 
though, like Seward in the Alaska 
Purchase,—and in fact, most mor- 
tals—it has remained for history 
to write his vindication. 

Of the early history of Ne- 
braska we know little. She sort 
of got lost in the shuffle for a 


Takes Soundings 


while, and at one time there were 
as many claimants for sovereignty 
over her territory as there are 
“birth places of Homer” in Greece 
or “houses that Washington slept 


in” in the Atlantic States. For a 
while Missouri, Michigan and Ar- 
kansas all had a finger in the pie. 
Spanish explorers in search of 
mythical cities and French traders 
had traversed her solitudes, Lewis 
and Clark skirted the boundary in 
their memorable expedition of 
1804-1806. The first permanent 
white settler was Peter Sarpy in 
1824. In 1850 the Lone Tree 
Ferry was established to ply back 
and forth across the Missouri 
River. But in 1851, the ferryman, 
tired of playing Charon without 
a Cerberus, or finding the lack of 
interstate commerce laws made 
the job monotonous, settled on the 
west bank where Omaha now is. 
Around that spot has grown up 
a city that has built up a tre- 


(The Ayer & Son advertisement is continued on page 107) 
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included in the traffic total 
of the New York Subway and 
Elevated systems. Our TWO 
MILLION circulation is entirely 
a cash one and is composed of far- 
riding, time -to-read passengers. 
Advertisers on these great rapid 
transit systems are not obliged 
to compete with “street surface” 
attractions for the attention of 
the rider; this and the ‘long 
haul” insure every card a thor- 
ough reading. The seating 
arrangement places the cards 
directly before the eyes of the 
passengers; lighting is brilliant; 
card spaces unobstructed; the 
rate Jess than that asked for 
other systems. 


A few facts to consider in buy- 


ing car card space in Greater 


New York. 


ARTEMAS WARD 
TRADING AS WARD & GOW 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Managers from 


“Going Stale” 


A Statement Made to a Representative of Printers’ Inx 


By Alvan 


Vice-President and General Manager, 


SEVERAL yeats ago when I 
was with the Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company I had oc- 
casion to change managers in one 
of the important Western terri- 
tories. 

My associates at the home of- 
fice predicted a slump in sales in 
that agency, because the manager 
there had been pretty strong. He 
knew nearly everybody in the ter- 
ritory and “carried a card index 
in his head” showing every possi- 
ble prospect. According to his 
manner of measuring prospects. 

This man had been making 
quota most of the time, which 
was considered pretty good work, 
and it was a sort of byword in 
the office that when he needed an 
order to finish out his quota he 
knew just the man to go to get 
that order. 

Maybe that was true. Maybe it 
wasn’t. I don’t know about that. 
But it was my theory (I say 

“theory” advisedly, because I had 
not then proved it in actual prac- 
tice) that he knew his territory 
too well. I realize that is a rather 
unusual thing to say, to the aver- 
age man’s way of measuring pros- 
pective efficiency of branch man- 
agers, but the change justified my 
contention, as I believe the re- 
sults I am going to mention will 
show. 

I purposely chose for the agency 
a man who had never been in the 
territory. I venture to say he 
didn’t even know the name of the 
governor of the State, and maybe 
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Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 
not even where the State capital 
was located, and certainly he 
knew mighty little about the 
prospective purchasers of adding- 
machines in the territory. 

One of the first things he did, 
however, suggests my reason for 
believing that acquaintance in a 
territory is not essential in selling 
a known line of goods. 

There was an office building 
across the street from the Bur- 
roughs office. I dare say the old 
manager knew the head of every 
office in the building, and, I’m 
sorry to say, knew they weren't 
prospects. 

The new man, though, in his 
great unacquaintance with the ter- 
ritory, didn’t know them, and 
therefore didn’t know they weren’t 
prospects. 

So he sent one of his salesmen 
across the street into this building 
with instructions to “place a trial” 
(which was then a big factor in 


Burroughs’ methods of selling 
machines) in every office in the 
building. 


Of course the salesman didn’t 
succeed in placing a trial machine 
in every office in the building, but 
he did place them in 18 offices. 
And before the month was out he 
had sold five of them. 


KNOWLEDGE OF PROSPECTS IS 
A HANDICAP 


WHEN 


That proved to be this new man- 
ager’s way of getting acquainted 
in his territory. He didn’t know 
that any given merchant or office 
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wasn’t a prospect, so he just sold 
him. 

And, of course, this character- 
istic of the stranger in a new ter- 
ritory wasn’t limited to this one 
office building. He didn’t know 
any of his prospects any better 
than these across the street. He 
almost made agency quota the first 
month within a block of his office. 

To his way of looking at things, 
every business man was a prospect 
for a machine, and in the first few 
months he sold probably a hun- 
dred machines to offices which the 
old manager would never have ap- 
proached. For some reason or 
other, and at some time or other, 
each of these prospects had got- 
ten into his “dead PB” list as im- 
possible to sell. 

As I had figured it out from 
Detroit, this old manager had 
finally come to the point where he 
was walking around in a circle. 
His sales were still fairly good, 
but I had sensed the slowing up. 

Another instance which also will 
help show the application of this 
line of reasoning to adding-ma- 
chine sales and branch sales’ man- 
agers, was a change made in the 
Toledo agency. 

The manager there had gone a 
little further than the manager of 
the other territory I mentioned 
above, and he was_ thoroughly 
“finished” with the territory—had 
“worked it out,” as he put it. He 
said he had sold all the people 
who were prospects. He wanted 
another territory. 

The territory had been on the 
toboggan for some time, and was 
then at the bottom of the list of 
agencies in point of sales. Our 
experience, though, had shown 
that there isn’t any such animal 
as a territory with ali the pros- 
pects sold; at least not an adding- 
machine territory. Of course we 
weren't willing to abandon the 
territory, though leaving him in it 
would have been equivalent to 
doing so, ; 

So we gave him another terri- 
tory—where he didn’t know the 
prospects that couldn’t be sold. 
And we transferred to his old 
Toledo territory a man who didn’t 
“know” that the business houses 
there had all the adding-machines 


they needed, nor even believe it. 

Within three months more ma- 
chines were being sold in the To- 
ledo territory than had ever been 
sold there, and before long the 
new manager had worked his way 
to the top of the list of quota-get- 
ters—in a “dead” agency. 

The old manager also had made 
good in his new territory. He 
didn’t know those of his new pros- 
pects who couldn't be sold, so he 
took. their orders as the easiest 
way of getting acquainted. 
TRANSPLANTING SALESMEN IN THE 

PACKARD ORGANIZATION 


Since I have been with the 
Packard I have had ample oppor- 
tunity to test this idea further. A 
territory which is now very near 
the top in Packard sales, the De- 
troit agency, is managed by a man 
I brought from Montreal to put 
in charge of sales in that territory. 

Detroit sales were good before. 
If they had been judged only in 
dollars, and not in proportion of 
possible sales, they would have 
looked very good indeed. But 
when the opportunity came to 
change the agency, I brought in 
the Montreal man, who didn’t 
know Detroit at all. 

He didn’t know who was a pros- 
pect for a Packard pleasure car 
or for a Packard truck, except 
as he studied each man’s individ- 
ual needs and individual means of 
buying. The result was that he 
sold many men and firms who 
never would have been seriously 
approached. 

Detroit sales have tripled since 
the change was made. 

Of course agency - managers 
don’t particularly like to be 
“transplanted” from one territory 
to another. Sometimes they very 
much resent it, particularly if their 
sales are still fairly good in the 
old territory. 

The reasons also are logical and 
are hard to get around. When a 
man has made his home in a cer- 
tain city; when he has married 
there, for instance; or when his 
own relatives and wife’s relatives 
all live there, it is pretty hard for 
him to break up and move to afl- 
other State. 

Maybe also he has bought and 
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A. B. C. Audit now being made will verify our figures. 


Since September 29th, 1915 


American Buyers 


representing in 


Capital more than $10,000,000,000.00 


(Averaging more than $2,000,000.00 each.) 


BOUGHT MORE THAN 4400 COPIES OF THIS REGISTER 
FOR USE AS THEIR PURCHASING GUIDE 


Measured by their Purchasing Power as indicated by Capital, a 
clientele unequalled by that of any other publication. It is bought and 
used primarily as a Purchasing Guide to a greater extent than all other 
publications of all kinds combined. 


THEY RARELY USE ANYTHING ELSE 
TO FIND SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


They pay $10.00 to $15.00, especially to save the time and trouble of 
searching elsewhere. The omission of your advertising matter from 
this register means missing the attention of this Eleven Billion Dollar 
aggregation of buyers at the time that you most want their attention, 
i, ¢., the time when they are looking for your goods. 


)DFFICIAL REGISTER OF THE AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS(, 


It instantly turnishes a complete list of all the 
Manufacturers and primary sources of supply 
for any conceivable article, or kind of article, 
more than 70,000. It gives the home address 
and branches of each. It shows the approxi- 
mate capital invested by each by a size classi- 
fication ranging from $500 to $1,000,000. It 
instantly shows who makes any special brand 
or trade name. Many other valuable features. 























We aim to list every manufacturer free of 
charge and regardless of patronage. At reason- 
able rates we publish, in addition to the name, 
descriptive matter, extracts from catalogues, 
circulars, etc. Such matter printed under 
appropriate classifications in this work, is 
PERMANENTLY RECORDED in_ thousands 
of places where buyers look, and will be read 
by the RIGHT PEOPLE at the RIGHT TIME, 
i. e., Large Buyer's, at the time when they want 
to buy. It attracts first attention, and fur- 
nishes the Buyer detailed information that he 
wants but cannot get from simply the name of 
the manufacturer. It costs less than to mail a 
9x12 one-cent circular to each user of the Register. 


3200 pages 
1271 American Manufacturers published 
300,000 Names, $15.00 such matter in the 1915 Edition. 









||NFORMATION HEADQUARTERS FOR [ARGE BUYERS| 


Thomas Publishing Company, 134 Lafayette Street, New York 


BOSTON: PHILADELPHIA: CHICAGO: SAN FRANCISCO LONDON: 
Allston Station Land Title Bldg. 20 W. Jackson Blvd. 311 Cal. St. 24 Railway Approach 
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fitted out a fine home, as was the 
case with a certain Detroit man 
I employed'some time ago as deal- 
er in Cleveland. Sometimes valu- 
able leases on the business loca- 
tion also have been acquired, and 
we often have managers who have 
considerable investments in a 
city. 

In all such cases it seems “hard- 
hearted” to pick them up bodily 
and souse them into the “cold 
water” of a new territory, hun- 
dreds, or even thousands, of miles 
away. 

Yet I never have seen such 
a change that didn’t prove highly 
profitable to the man who was 
changed. Going into a wholly new 
territory, on a swim-or-drown 
basis, he is practically certain to 
‘learn an efficient way of swim- 
ming,” and his sales make him 
more money than he would ever 
have made in his old territory. 

In a strange territory, with no 
friends, and not even any acquaint- 
ances except as he builds them up, 
he does not lean upon his friend- 
ships for business. He studies the 
individual requirements of every 
man who can, by any possibility, 
be a prospect. In his eyes every 
man is a prospect until he has 
proved that he isn’t. 

In the old territory, the sales- 
man is on the defensive. In the 
new territory, the prospect is on 
the defensive. And that is where 
aggressive salesmanship shines. 

It is not salesmanship to sell a 
man an article he is lying awake 
nights to find, but to pick out the 
man and show him how he can 
profitably use your goods. : 

Maybe even proving it to him 
against his will—that is salesman- 
ship. 

Our policy of making every 
Packard truck salesman a Traffic 
Engineer is based on the neces- 
sities of the good salesman in a 
new territory—that is, in a terri- 
tory new to him. 

Naturally the business man, the 
manufacturer, the trucking firm, 
or any other now using horse- 
drawn vehicles, is apt to think of 
his own present plan as pretty 
good. Usually he is willing to 
consider a change to any method 
which can be proved better, but he 
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often has. the mental attitude of 
fighting against that proof, 
When a man has staked a con- 
siderable sum of money on his 
judgment, as when he has put 
money into horses and_ horse 
trucks, proving him to have made 
a mistake would, from his point 
of view, be rather hard to admit 
For that reason ordinary sales 
methods have much to overcome, 
and it has been found much better 
to work with the prospect. 
Instead of proving the prospect 
to be wrong, the Traffic Engineer 
type of salesman proves him to be 
right but not quite right enough. 


SALESMEN’S ADVICE MAY BE RELIED 
ON : 


As a Traffic Engineer, the sales- 
man studies the specific problems 
of each prospect. Sometimes he 
may find that the prospect does 
not need a truck. Having reached 
the conclusion in a scientific man- 
ner, and being big enough to ad- 
mit it, he still profits because the 
service he has given the supposed 
prospect has earned his friendship, 
Usually he has taught the prospect 
how to judge truck values and 
truck uses, and the prospect is 
nearly always sold to this extent, 
and when his needs develop he al- 
ready has been sold, and all our 
man need do is accept the order. 

Usually, however, the prospect 
has been chosen by the Traffic 
Engineer-salesman because he has 
a pretty sure need, and the in- 
vestigation and service only de- 
velop and bring out that need for 
the prospect. It shows the pros- 
pect exactly how he can use a 
specific style of truck with profit. 
The salesman likely will even help 
lay out new routes which the 
trucks will cover, and help change 
over the whole delivery or haul- 
ing system. 

These salesmen actually work 
for the prospect as much as for 
themselves or for us, because it is 
to their interest and ours that the 
truck buyer get efficient and profit- 
able service out of his purchase. 

The training of salesmen is, of 
course, very necessary. A poorly 
trained salesman is a misery both 
to himself and to his house, but 
my methods always have included 
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ZEROLENE 


VERY motorist on the Pacific Coast 
knows Zerolene. 


When he needs oil and lubricants, 
he goes no farther than the sign of the 
Bear. For the sign of the Bear is the sign 
of Zerolene, and there are so few Coast 
motorists who use anything else that they 
may be considered exceptions. 


Making the Bear the best known animal on 
the Pacific Coast is only a part of the com- 
prehensive service rendered by the H. K. 
McCann Company in directing the adver- 
tising of Zerolene. 


The knowledge which our San Francisco 
office has of merchandising and advertising 
problems peculiar to Pacific Coast condi- 
tions, will be helpful to you if you contem- 
plate entering that field. 


Our book ““We Have A Man Who Knows,” describes our 
organization and methods. We should like to send it to 
you. 


THE H. K. McCANN COMPANY 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND TORONTO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
AT NEW YORK: 61 BROADWAY 
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more, than training. A good sales- 
man, well trained, still needs to be 
kept “on his toes.” 

My experience has been that the 
best way to keep a salesman on 
his toes is to make it especially 
worth his effort to get on his toes 
and stay there, and then to set 
pacemakers to mark the possible 
sales to which every man is led to 
aspire. 


SALESMEN’S PRIZES PAY PACKARD 


The idea, of course, is not new. 
It has been used for many years 
by such organizations as the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company and 
the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, It consists mainly in 
keeping every man constantly in- 
formed of every other man’s rec- 
ord, and giving prizes to the men 
to keep the pace. 

Keeping the records of all men 
before each man is a simple mat- 
ter, usually accomplished with a 
“sales bulletin.” Of all the pub- 
lications which our men read, 
probably no one is half so inter- 
esting to them as the tabular rec- 
ords showing their own standing 
and the standing of their fellow 
workers, as sent out to them in 
these bulletins. 

I haven’t much sympathy with 
the fear of “tipping off” competi- 
tors with such sales bulletins. It 
is like any other kind of good 
purchase; it costs money, but it is 
a good investment. 

One rather sharp salesman once 
had a prospective customer who 
kept saying that the goods cost an 
awful lot. The salesman answered 
with: “It costs a lot to live, too, 
but it’s worth it.” And that is the 
way I feel about this “tipping off” 
of competitors. It costs a lot to 
do it, but it’s more than worth 
the cost. 

I estimate that the information 
given to competitors by sales’ sta- 
tistics in sales bulletins may run 
to as much as a tenth of one per 
cent of sales, because it shows 
them what we are doing in in- 
dividual territories, and it shows 
them good men which they can 
sometimes get, but where we lose 
a bare fraction we gain about a 
hundred times as much, so we 
consider it a good investment. 
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These bulletins are really “Prize 
Lists,” showing winners and those 
who nearly win, because salesmen 
work just about as hard for 
honorary prizes as for prizes 
which come from a shop. Some- 
times, though, both kinds of prizes 
are good. 

If there are in addition to the 
honorary prize of complimentary 
mention, prizes of money value 
also, it undoubtedly adds to the 
interest. A man likes to have 
some token of the fact that he 
was at the top of the list. 

And then the effect of these 
prizes in helping men make sales 
to individual prospects is often 
very important, 

A salesman, enthused over his 
opportunity to win a_ souvenir 
watch, for instance, for himself, 
or something his wife or sweet- 
heart particularly wishes, is likely 
to use the within-reach prize as 
an extra lever to close slow sales. 

If a prospect has decided to buy, 


. but isn’t quite ready (and every 


man’s territory is full of such 


“prospects) he may often be 


reached with the argument that 
since he intends to buy anyway 
and since a month or so either 
way doesn’t really matter, he may 
enable the salesman to gain the 
prize by giving the order now. 

Prizes for the women friends 
of the salesman often are the most 
successful as prizes. We have 
found that the workman’s family, 
whether he be a salesman, office 
man or toolmaker in the factory, 
plays a big part in his success. 
When the woman is interested, she 
is an ally of very great impor- 
tance. What she wants, or even 
what she thinks, has great weight, 
and her interest in the business 
for which he works is a big asset. 

When the prize is for her, and 
when she reads the bulletin every 
day to see how near she is to get- 
ting it, she not only will be pretty 
sure to spur the salesman’s efforts, 
but, she also will co-operate im 
other ways. His coming home late 
to supper, or breaking a social en- 
gagement to help sales will be not 
nearly so serious a matter. 

But after all, no matter how 
hard a salesman works or what in- 
ducements are given him to work, 
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In Rich Old “Mizzoura” there circulates a great 
semi-monthly farm paper, Missouri Ruralist, with a 
circulation of over 85,000 copies. Missouri is a state 
of fertile soil, sure crops and of wealthy farmers, 
especially in the northern two-thirds of it, where most 
of the Ruralist. readers live. The value of its crops 
and live stock in 1915 was some millions of dollars 
more or less than 700 millions. It is the fourth state 
in value of live stock, usually third or fourth in corn. 
And it has more hens and more apple trees than any 
other state, not forgetting that it also has more na- 
tional reserve banks than any other state, exactly 
two. Missouri is not behind Kentucky in the qual- 

ity of its blue grass and in the beauty of its rural 
landscape. Long ago Bayard Taylor said that the 
most beautiful spot he ever saw in all his world 
travels was in Central Missouri. This splendid state 
is not inferior to Pennsylvania and Washington in 

the richness and variety of its natural resources. 

And here is a perfectly natural situation. Missouri 

Ruralist during 1915 not only made a greater relative 

gain in volume of advertising than any other of the 

Capper Farm Papers, but its relative gain was 

greater than that of any other farm paper in the 

country. Recent typical gains, as compared with the 

same months a year ago, were as follows: October 
58 per cent, November 52 per cent, December 111 

per cent, January 60 per cent. 


Topeka, Kansas, February 7, 1916. Publisher. 


Ask for a Capper Bulletin or talk to any of my special representatives. 


Marco Morrow, Director of Advertising, Topeka; J. C. Feeley, 1800 Mallers Bldg., 
Chicago; W. T. Laing, 716 Flatiron Bldg., New York City; R. W. Mitchell, 300 
a Arts Bldg., Kansas City; C. H. Eldredge, 1106 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis; 
M. L. Crowther, 513 Colcord Bldg., Oklahoma City; J. T. Dunlap, 203 First Nat'l 
Bank Bldg., Omaha. 
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he must first have a territory with 
prospects in it which he knows 
should have his goods. 

When I see a salesman who 
thinks he knows all the people in 
his territory who need our goods, 
I put him down as a man who 
knows too much about his terri- 
tory for either his own or the ter- 
ritory’s good. He will make more 
sales in another territory, and un- 
less there is a pretty good reason 
for not doing so, I am likely to 
“transplant” him. 


COMPANY'S INTERESTS AND SALES- 
MEN’S ARE ONE 


I have sometimes displeased 
salesmen and branch managers by 
transferring them, though I am 
glad to say that most of them 
have later become better friends 
when they realized that the change 
had their interests more in mind 
than they at first thought. It 
would never be to our interest to 
transfer a salesman unless _ it 
would enable him to make more 
sales. 

Some salesmen, and_ branch 
managers also, .seem to feel that 
the transfer is made because thé 
man who succeeds them in the old 
territory “had a pull.” They see 
themselves only as losers in the 
deal, and it is hard for them to 
look for advantages when they 
think they are getting the worst 
of it. If they succeed in the new 
territory, they are likely to feel 
that they succeeded in spite of the 
handicap, instead of because of 
the change. 

Yet it is a fact that most sales- 
men are better off in strange ter- 
ritory, when they are selling well- 
known goods. The salesman in 
the strange territory is very much 
less likely to “go stale.” He has 
fewer friends to keep him away 
from his work, and his sales are 
made on salesmanship and not on 
friendship. 

This would not be so true, per- 
haps, in selling unknown goods, 
but people will buy known goods 
from an unknown man. If the 
goods are unknown, then there is 
more necessity of using salesmen 
who are known. The difference 
is in the goods, in the advertising 
which they have or have not had. 
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Large “Kant-Slip” Business 


The 1915 report of the Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire Company indicates z a 
come of $1,706,744, an increase of 
$491,600 over 1914. 

After deducting dividends on the pre- 
ferred stock, the balance is equal to 
29.67 per cent earned on $4,834,600 
common stock, against 23.15 per cent 
on $4,000,000 common the previous year, 


Geo. M. Davis Sales Manager 
Stewart Motor Corp. 


George M. Davis has been appointed 
sales and advertising manager of the 
Stewart Motor Corporation, of Buffalo, 
N. Y. Prior to becoming associated 
with the Stewart company he was man- 
ager of the Internal Gear Drive Asso- 
ciation, at Detroit, and still acts for 
the association in an advisory capacity. 


Dobbs’ Gift to University 


S. C, Dobbs, advertising manager of 
the Coca-Cola Company, and former 
president of the Associated Advertis'ng 
Clubs, has given $60,000 for building 
and furnishing a dormitory at Emory 
University, in Oxford, Ga. 


Berri a University Regent 


William Berri, publisher of the 
Brooklyn Standard-Union, has been 
named for Regent of the University of 
the State of New York, to succeed the 
late St. Clair McKelway, editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle. 





“Good Housekeeping” to 
Change Page Size 
Beginning with the September issue, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine will be- 
come a flat publication, with type page 
measuring: seven by ten and three-six- 

teenths inches, 


K. B. Cresiey Manager New 
York “Herald” 


Kendall B, Cressey has been appoint- 
ed general manager of the New York 
Herald and New York Evening Tele- 
gram. He assumed his duties last Mon- 
day. 


Carter On “Review of Re- 
views” Staff 


B. H. Carter, formerly with the 
American Ever-Ready Works, is now 
in ‘the advertising department of the 
Review of Reviews. 


Seaman Has American Ever- 
Ready Account 

The advertising account of the Amer'- 

can Ever-Ready 


cured by 
York 


Works has_ been_se- 


Frank Seaman, Inc., New 
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S ieenes are some people 


vastly interesting but 
whom you would not care to 
see every day of your life. The 
Housewife is a magazine 
which a woman finds compan- 
ionable in the same way that 
her children—and her husband 


—are companionable. 


THE HOUSEWIFE 


NEW YORK 
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Cash Register Case Ended 


A decree has been filed in the civil 
case of the U. S. Government against 
the National Cash Register Company 
enjoining the defendant from about all 
the practices because of which suit was 
originally brought. 

The Government’s litigation against 
John H. Patterson and the other twenty- 
six officials or former officials of the 
National Cash Register Company under 
the criminal section of the Sherman 
law was dismissed by the court, the 
costs being assessed against the defend- 
ants. These costs will amount to about 
$40,000. 


Movies to Advertise Bolivia 


The Republic of Bolivia is said to be 
the first fore'gn country to make use 
of the motion pictures in advertising its 
industries among the business men of 
the United States. Four reels of films 
have been prepared, based upon sub- 
jects that are intended to give some idea 
of the wealth, resources, and business 
activities and customs of that nation, 
and these have already been shown in 
various cities of the country. 


Canadian Insurance Companies 
Advertise 


Many of the large insurance compa- 
nies of Canada are carrying on adver- 
tising campaigns through newspapers. 
The latest entry into the field is the 
Manufacturer’s Life, with headquarters 
in Toronto. The copy is in course of 
preparation now and will make its first 
in a short time. 





appearance 
Agency Man With Dexter 


Folder Company 


Edward H. Acree, Jr., formerly sec- 
retary of The Siegfried Company, Inc., 
advertising agents, New York City, has 
become advertising manager for the 
Dexter Folder Company, manufacturer 
of paper folding, feeding, binding and 
cutting machinery, also of New York. 


L. B. Mackenzie Has New 
Trade Paper 


L. B. Mackenzie, who has published 
several papers in the trade and tech- 
nical field, has commenced publication 
of a new monthly, known as the Weld- 
ing Engineer. Chicago is the office of 
publication. 


E. D. Gibbs in the Stillson 
Company 
E. D. Gibbs has been elected a direc- 


tor of the Robert L. Stillson Companv, 
New York printer, in charge of sales. 


Mark A. Selsor, advertising manager 
of Snappy Stories and Romance, pub- 
lished by the New Fiction Publishing 
Company, has been elected secretary of 
that company. 


Ford Seeks 


Canadian Good 
Will 


The Ford Automobile Company of 
Canada will use advertising in Canadian 
newspapers, trade papers, magazines and 
farm papers in a campaign the purpose 
of which ‘is to secure good will toward 
the company. The McConnell & Fer- 
gusson Agency, of London, Ontario 
pF ngge ace the advertising. . 

is agency will establish a brz t 
Windsor, Ontario. — 


Fraudulent Ad Bill for District 
of Columbia 


Representative Ben Johnson, chair- 
man of the House Committee for the 
District of Columbia, has introduced in 
Congress a bill against fraudulent ad. 
vertising in the District. The bill pro- 
vides a penalty of $500 or imprisonment 
for 60 days for the publication of false 
or misleading advertisements “with in- 
tent to defraud.” 


Death of Gay Bradt 


Gay Bradt, formerly of the Levin & 
Bradt_Advertising Agency, New York, 
died February 12, aged 48. 

Before going in -partnership three 
years ago with Charles D, Levin, Mr. 
Bradt was advertising manager of the 
New York Globe, and before that had 
been a member of the advertising staff 
of the New York Times and advertising 
manager of the Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Times. He dissolved partnership with 
Mr. Levin about two months ago be- 
cause of ill health. 


H. K. Carter With ‘Modern 
Hospital” 


Herbert K. Carter has been appoint- 
ed manager of the New York office of 
the Modern Hospital. For several years 
he has been New York representative 
for Frank P. Bennett & Co., Inc., of 
Boston, publishers of the United States 
Investor and the American Wool & Cot- 
ton Reporter. 


To Advertise Jam in Magazines 


The advertising of the Geneseo Jam 
Kitchen, Geneseo, N. Y., will be placed 
through the Craftsman Advertising Serv- 


ice, Inc., of Rochester, N. Y. The 
campaign will include magazine space 


and dealer work. 


Oliver C. Curtis Joins 
Roebling 


Oliver C. Curtis, formerly with the 
Public Ledger, Philadelphia, has been 
appointed general representative for 
Geo. W. Roebl'ng, Inc., car and station 
advertising, of New York. 


E. G. Smith, formerly with the Ber- 
lin, Ont., News Record. has become 
manager of the Quebec Telegraph. 
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Hampron SHOPS, 
to set forth ade- 
quately the distinc- 
tion and dignity 
of thar furniture, 
selected 
CHELTENHAM 


Advertising Agency 
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Before Today’s was chosen by 
the Willys-Overland Co., as a 
medium for the investment of 
nearly $3,000 a month in pub- 
licity, the microscope was applied. 
President Willys and his able 
assistants assured themselves, 
‘first, that there was a virgin 
field for the sale of automobiles 
through a woman’s magazine 
circulating almost exclusively on 
farms and in small communities, 
and, second, that Today’s was a 
leader in that field: Their adver- 
tising has now been running in 
each issue about a year, and 
the original contract was duly 
renewed—and enlarged. 
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The Potato That Advertises a Great 
Railroad 


How a Dining-car Superintendent’s Surplus Energy Took Form in Some 
Startling Publicity Methods—Out-Barnums P. T.? 


HERE are many who, if 

asked, would say offhand that 
the advertising of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad centers about the 
generally familiar figure of a 
“great big baked potato.” 

That answer is wrong. There 
are virtually two rival symbols 
about which the advertising of 
this company revolves, and in the 
copy sent out by the road’s adver- 
tising department perhaps one per 
cent has hitherto mentioned the 
baked potato. Yet a census of 
cross-continental travelers, given 


the question of what serves most 
to identify 


that road in their 





The Unofficial Trade-mark 


for him to handle, they thought. 
He is said to have replied i in good 
direct Chicago: 

“You haven't any organization. 
I'll make one.’ 

At any rate, he got the oppor- 
tunity. His activities in organiza- 
tion work form no part of this 
story. Whatever he found and 
whatever he did, he finally con- 
cluded that he had a service that 
should be better known, and which 
might be made sufficient reason 
for travelers to take his route to 
the West. To crystallize this im- 
pression he cast about for some 
means of advertising. 





The Official Trade- 
mark 


WHICH IS THE BEST ADVERTISEMENT? Fe 


mind, ten to one would discover 
that it is still “the great big baked 
potato” that does the trick. 

The reason for this somewhat 
unusual state of affairs is as fol- 
lows. Seven years ago a young 
man, by name Hazen J. Titus, was 
superintendent of the three dining- 
cars on the Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
toad, and conductor of thirty- 
three and one-third per cent of 
the road’s diner  rolling-stock. 
Previously he had gained some 
experience in the Harvey System, 
and prior to that had been a 
checker in a Chicago hotel, Hear- 
ing that the Northern Pacific 
needed a man to take charge of 
their dining-car and restaurant 
service, he applied for the job. 
The railroad folks were doubtful: 


the organization might be too big 
17 





Bear in mind that the Northern 
Pacific was advertising, both na- 
tionally and locally in publications 
and with booklets, centering their 
copy about a fairly familiar sym- 
bol, the monad, two dovetailing 
black and red commas, one in- 
verted, and both forming a solid 
circle. Incidentally, this symbol is 
an ancient mark, derived from the 
Chinese and meaning “onwards 
and upwards.” The road has an 
interesting booklet on the history 
of the monad. 

The majority of this advertis- 
ing was directed to attract tourists 
to visit the Yellowstone National 
Park, which region this railroad 
serves. 

Well and good, decided the su- 
perintendent of dining-cars; but 
he figured that mankind en route 
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is also primarily concerned with 
inner-mankind, and he felt in a 


position to interest it mightily 
from this angle of appeal. 

In his travels over the system 
he had noticed frequently that the 
farms on the western slopes of 
the coast-range were raising po- 
tatoes of such a size as to be con- 
sidered unfit for human consump- 
tion, These tubers were generally 
utilized for cattle fodder. Being 
interested in food as a business 
proposition as well as in a per- 
sonal way, Mr. Titus got a few 
of these potatoes and had them 
baked. It was not mere curiosity 
that prompted this move, however. 
The vague idea, as ideas usually 
occur, was forming in his mind 
that here was the thing he sought 
to put his diners on the trans-con- 
tinental map. 

The cooked potatoes exceeded 
his hopes, and from that day 
started the campaign that probably 
more than anything else has 
served to develop this branch of a 
railroad’s service from a _neces- 
sary incidental to a department 
that most readily distinguishes 
this road in the public eye. 

Thenceforth the “great big 
baked potato” became a specialty 
on the menus of the Northern 
Pacific. To qualify for a place on 
the card a potato must weigh at 
least two pounds, and preferably 
from three to five pounds. For 
this article of diet the diner pays 
ten cents. Time and again, as 
events developed, old members of 
the department (and there are 
1,800 employees in this branch 
alone) begged the originator of 
the baked potato movement, if 
nothing else, at least to raise the 
price to 15 cents. 

But he stood firm. In his mind 
the potato was as much a symbol 
of his service and an advertising 
proposition as the more formal 
monad. Price formed no object 
in fulfilling its real purpose. He 
meant to get it talked about 
wheresoever travelling folk con- 
gregate. And he did, despite gen- 
eral opposition from all sides. 

The potatoes were called po- 
litely to the attention of all diners 
A representation of a steaming 
potato up to regulation require- 
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ments as to size, with a chunk of 
butter and a spoon made its ap- 
pearance on menu covers, and 
then these covers took the shape 
of the potato itself. Travelers first 
took them on trial as a joke. 
Gradually they began to talk 
among themselves about them. 
When this gossip began to perco- 
late, Mr. Titus had his plans al- 
ready set to take care of it. He 
got an appropriation for advertis- 
ing novelties; not, however, with- 
out many misgivings on the part 
of the management. But, most 
startling of all, he proposed to sell 
these advertisements at a profit. 
He did. His advertising novelties 
now bring an annual profit of 
several thousand dollars, although 
naturally this forms no object for 
their being. Their actual return in 
publicity and business is obviously 
incalculable. 


POTATOES, IN SOUVENIR FORM, SOLD 
AT A PROFIT 


The novelties are displayed on 
the buffets at the ends of the 
diners or in the restaurants of the 
company, and all of them incor- 
porate in some way the homely 
symbol of the baked potato, Mr. 
Titus figured that in offering them 
for sale he was tapping a great 
big stream of human nature. The 
traveler, amused and regaled by 
this odd fare, would be attracted 
by the display of useful novelties 
or toys on his way out, would stop 
to look at them, and the souvenir 
instinct, ten to one, would prompt 
him to buy to take or send home. 
He reckoned right, Now the sales 
for these novelties amount to 
several hundred a day. 

One of the souvenirs is a metal 
inkstand in the shape of the big 
baked potato, to open which you 
press your right thumb on the 
projecting handle of a spoon, split- 
ting the potato lengthwise and 


‘disclosing two wells for ink. This 


inkstand costs the company in the 


neighborhood of 85 cents, and 
sells for a dollar. The monad 
symbol appears in color, the 


potato meat in white, the skin 
brown, and the chunk of butter 
yellow. 

Others are a silver-plated com- 
position spoon, selling for 25 
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be 


——— thence to Jundiahy 
where! got the superintend- 
ent of the Compania Paulista 
for American Machinist. 
With that subscription we 
have all of the principal 
railway lines of Brazil as 
subscribers to American 
Machinist and Engineering 
News -———" 


from a letter from Duncan N. 
Hood dated Rio Janeiro, Nov. 26, 
1915. 


For more than a year Duncan N. 
Hood has been traveling through 
South America getting subscriptions 
from big men for the Hill Engineer- 
ing Weeklies. More important, he 
has been educating these men 
how to order American machinery 
through the advertising pages of 
‘ the Hill Engineering Weeklies. 


There are five Hill Engineering Weeklies, published at 10th Ave. and 36th Street, 
New York City. They are The Engineering & Mining Journal, Engincering News, 
American Machinist, Power, and Coal Age. All Members of the A. B. C. 
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fUnlike any other paper 


“Many a man thinks he is 


buying Pleasure, when he 
is really selling himself a 
slave to it,” 


Poor Richard says, 


And it is similarly true that 
many an advertiser thinks he is 
getting at the real truth of the 
circulation business when he is 
really but involving himself in 
the perplexing technicalities 
thereof—all of which profit him 
nothing. For there is but one 


thing the advertiser need know 
about a paper’s circulation — Does it 
produce results? If it does, he should 
use it; and contrarywise. For real 
results, use The Farm Journal. It 
has made good these many years. 
April closes March sth. 
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cents, with both the potato and 
the monad on the handle; cloth 
banners with various figures on 
them, such as a dining-car chef or 
“Little N’p’y”’ with a big baked 
potato held aloft on a platter; 
watch-fobs, paper-weights, and a 
variety of similar objects of com- 
bined usefulness and advertising 
value; also a set of colored poster 
stamps, all displaying the potato 
and the formal monad symbol in 
color. And—victory to the organ- 
izer of the movement—all the 
novelties bear the words—“Route 
of the Great Big Baked Potato.” 

When a traveler buys any of 
these souvenirs, his name and ad- 
dress is taken, and in this way a 
valuable mailing list of 7,200 in- 


dividuals has been 
gathered. 

Amusing incidents 
sometimes arise in 


connection with the 
distribution of these 
novelties. When sev- 
eral men rise from a 
table and stop to- 
gether to look over 
the collection of sou- 
venirs, the group- 
spirit usually over- 
comes a hesitancy to 
buy that sometimes 
seizes the individual, 
lest he seem to be doing something 
possibly childish. 

One such man dined on a car 
once when Mr. Titus happened to 
be present. This man got up, and 
on the way out looked over the 
collection on the buffet. He did 
not buy anything, but in the pas- 
sageway, by the car’s kitchen, he 
stopped a porter and spoke to 
him. Mr. Titus was watching this 
tableau, and when the man disap- 
peared, called over the porter. 

“George,” he asked, “what was 
that man’s kick?” 

“Oh, nothing, sir,’ grinned the 
porter. “He gimme 50 cents and 
tole me to bring him one of them 
banners when nobody was look- 
ing. ” 

Mr. Titus sent one of the ban- 
ners to the man with the road’s 
compliments. 

The path of the baked-potato 
idea was by no means a rock-bal- 
lasted highway for smoothness. 
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The conservative elements (and 
railroad management is notorious- 
ly conservative and matter-of-fact 
when it comes to matters of pub- 
licity) were positively horrified at 
the idea of associating so impor- 
tant and great an institution as a 
railroad with such circus methods 
of publicity as the potato seemed 
to them. Older members of Mr. 
Titus’s own department begged 
him for his own sake, almost with 
tears in their eyes, to cut out these 
foolish antics. 

One year after he had instituted 
his baked-potato campaign he was 
summoned to the office of one of 
the officials. 

“Mr. Titus,” he was told in ef- 
fect, “what is all this tomfoolery 





INKWELL IN FORM OF BAKED POTATO—-SOUVENIRS OF THIS 
SORT HAVE FAR-REACHING VALUE 


about baked potatoes you are 
carrying on? It’s making us a 
laughing-stock among all the other 
railroads of the country. It’s posi- 
tively undignified and it’s got to 
stop !” 

Mr. Titus replied pointedly: 
“Which does the Northern Pacific 
want, Dignity or Passengers?” He 
left the carpet with the order still 
ringing in his ears to banish the 


baked potato. 
however, he did 


These orders, 

not follow out. The propaganda 
for the giant spud was pushed 
with ever-increasing vigor, despite 
the official condemnation. 

About a year later the official 
aforementioned was eating with 
his assistant on a diner of an 
Eastern railroad. Across the table 
from them sat two men, one of 
whom hailed the waiter as fol- 
lows: 

iE tame 


Pacific now, 


were on the Northern 
I’d have one of their 
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great big baked potatoes, Anyway, 
I'll have one of yours—the big- 
gest you've got.” 

When the executive returned to 
the home office he met his dining- 
car superintendent in the corridor 
and related the incident. 

“I suppose, Mr. ———,’” re- 
plied Mr. Titus without batting an 
eyelash, “that you were greatly 
humiliated to hear the name of 
the Northern Pacific thus men- 
tioned on a diner of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad?” 

The executive answered with a 
smile that it is an element of 
greatness to recognize one’s own 
mistakes. 

From that time on the baked- 
potato movement gained impetus 
unobstructed. In the fall of 1913, 
so generally was its advertising 
value coming to be appreciated, 
that the road conducted a poster 
campaign featuring the potato in 
24-sheet posters. These were dis- 
played in the principal cities of 
the Northwest. 


CREATED A GENERAL MARKET 


There are many other interest- 
ing sidelights to the campaign, 
some of them well worth a mo- 
ment’s notice. For instance, it has 
been remarked that when Mr. 
Titus first came upon the big pota- 
toes being fed to cattle, the farm- 
ers had been unable to turn them to 
any other account. But the great 
publicity with which these two- 
pounders were more and more in- 
vested has created an actual mar- 
ket for them, over and above the 
seven to eight tons that the rail- 
road consumes daily. The road 
gets requests from far and wide 
asking where the potatoes can be 
procured. 

There are even instances of 
shippers who have been influenced 
in favor of the Northern Pacific 
by this publicity. One such, a 
Chicago packer interested in the 
fisheries of the Northwest, was 
made the recipient for a long 
period of the baked-potato liter- 
ature and novelties. For a long 
time- no word was ever heard 
from him that he had received the 
souvenirs, One of Mr. Titus’s 
men finally called his attention to 
the fact, and suggested that the 
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man be dropped from the list as 
a dead prospect; Mr, Titus, how- 
ever, insisted that the name be re- 
tained. 

Last December he received a 
letter from this very man, ac- 
knowledging the continued receipt 
of the novelties. The letter also 
stated that the shipper had been 
so much impressed by the vigor 
of the big-baked-potato campaign 
that, whereas he had been direct- 
ing his freight over three com- 
peting lines. to the Northwest, he 
was now giving his business ex- 
clusively to the Northern Pacific, 

When the Far Western Travel- 


ers’ Association, Inc. gave its 
second annual banquet at the 
Hotel Astor in New York last 


year, every guest was served with 
a great big baked potato. When 
it was first suggested to Fred B. 
Muschenheim, manager of the 
Astor, that these potatoes be baked 
by Northern Pacific chefs brought 
on especially for the occasion, he 
refused to entertain the proposi- 
tion. He said it would be a reflec- 
tion on his own chefs. He was 
pressed, however, to ask his chef 
about it, and the latter replied that 
he would be delighted to welcome 
his brother artists to the Astor’s 
menage. Thus the potatoes were 
baked under the eyes of those who 
have helped to make them famous, 
More publicity for the railroad. 
This year, not only was this stunt 
repeated at the annual banquet of 
this association, but every diner 
found a printed card at his place. 
This card said that if he would 
call at the road’s uptown ticket 
office in New York and present 
the card with his name and ad- 
dress, he would get a miniature 
gunnysack bag containing one of 
the mammoth potatoes and an 
ordinary one. The value of thus 
getting any member of an assem- 
blage of 1,800 traveling men into 
the road’s ticket office is manifest. 
Just another sample of original 
methods in advertising the road 
through its diners are the apples 
they serve. Those who have been 
brought up in the country may 
know that if you paste strips of 
paper in any shape, as initials, or 
a heart, on a green apple, formed 
but unripe, when the fruit colors 
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A. C. G. HAMMESFAHR HAS 
BEEN APPOINTED GENERAL 
MANAGER OF P. F. COLLIER 
& SON, INC. 










oh . § Cn , 
Vice-President 
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Stop and Think 


of the cumulative effect of 
751 Department Stores, 
stretching across the country, 
assuming the responsibility 
for advertising and distribut- 
ing the 500,000 (guaran- 
teed) copies of the Sperry 
Magazine every month, and 
you can better appreciate 
the value of this medium to 
the man who desires to tie- 
up his product to the con- 
sumer and the store and who 
finds this possible only in 


THE SPERRY MAGAZINE 


A. E. MacKINNON, Business Manager 
2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
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later the spaces covered by the 
paper-strips will remain green, 
thus forming a figure or diagram. 
This year the road made a trial 
of this stunt, raising three thou- 
sand boxes of apples with the 
monad symbol in green on their 
rosy cheeks. Next year it plans 
to raise 15,000 boxes in this way, 
and have nature mark them with 
the figure of the baked potato, too. 

One more instance that betrays 
a certain merchandising sagacity 
as well as advertising acumen. 
The dining-cars carry a cigarette, 
attractively packed at a quarter a 
box. There is the picture of the 
baked potato, etc., on the cover. 
Yet they do not make the mistake 
of assuming that the potato idea 
will carry off what the diner might 
suspect to be an inferior cigarette. 
Therefore, in one of the lower 
corners appears the name of the 
maker, a well-known manufac- 
turer of high-grade cigarettes and 
smoking tobacco. When a man 
calls for a box of cigarettes on 
this system, the waiter brings 
several brands. Included among 
the boxes is this potato-box. The 
man’s attention is caught by the 
potato design. Then he notices 
the name of the maker and appre- 
ciates that this is no mere non- 
descript. That usually wins the 
day for the road’s cigarettes. 

It was said at the outset that 
only about one per cent of the 
railroad’s advertising copy has 
made any mention of the baked 
potato. So effectively has the 
idea, with vigorous pushing, done 
its work, that the advertising de- 
partment notified Mr. Titus re- 
cently that hereafter all copy will 
convey the informaticn that the 
road is the “Route of the Great 
Big Baked Potato.” 

It will be remembered, also, that 
official approval of the idea was 
extremely tardy. Last Christmas, 
however, Mr. Titus received a let- 
ter from the first vice-president 
of the road, Geo. T. Slade, com- 
plimenting him on his efforts and 
results ina capacity that has made 
its influence felt far beyond the 
range of his regular departmental 
duties. The letter contained a 
substantial acknowledgment of 
the road’s. appreciation. 
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Ink Manufacturer’s Trade 
Character 


Following the advertising of Carter's 
Inks, comes the campaign of the Thad- 
deus Davids Company, ink manufac- 
turer of New York. The advertising 
centers around the figure of “Jimmie 
the Office Boy,” 
who is made the 
public mouth- 
piece of the ad- 
vertiser. Under 
a_ line drawing 
of Jimmie, who 
is depicted in 
characteristic 
pose, he is made 
to Say some- 
thing, often 
phrased in slang, 
regarding the 
properties of 
Davids’ ink. In 
one advertise- 

y, gn tet next ment, for in- 
note in Deity bk 3 you | stance, the | uo- 
want results. Yes, I'm Jimmy tation is: er- 
the office boy. Good-bye. fect Suspension 

When other Inks fail, ask —That’s what 
your dealer for Davids’. No | the sales uy 

W el i; 





t—non - acid—perma- said. 
_ Davids’ Ink is 
We ensnetactore cory verity of in a class with 
at oe et ee, | the Brooklyn 
im every land. Bridge. Yes, 


and both of ’em 


THADDEUS DAVIDS COMPANY have got lots un- 


Established 1826 











der ’em_ and 
nothen over 
em ” 


Then the lesson is brought home in 
this manner: “Davids’ Electro Chemical 
Inks maintain a perfect suspension at 
all times, and therefore have no sedi- 
ment.” 

The campaign began in newspapers in 
Eastern centers of population, The 
sales force has been concentrated in 
each important city by turn. 

The trade character is the creation of 
Russel Law, the company’s advertising 
agent. 


Mowbray White Joins News- 
paper Representatives 


Mowbray White, formerly of the Los 
Angeles Herald and Pittsburgh Post 
and Sun, has joined the New York 
force of Cone, Lorenzen & Woodman, 
newspaper representatives. 


Fink Is Advertising Director 


Hal Fink, assistant business manager 
of the New York Evening Mail, has as- 
sumed the work of C. L. Lloyd, for- 
merly advertising director, in addition 
to his other duties. 


Toronto Soap Advertiser 


Preparations for an extensive cam- 
paign through Canad'an newspapers, 
farm papers and magazines are being 
made by the John Taylor Soap Com- 
pany, of Toronto. 
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The Profitable Use of 
Trade Missionaries 





How the Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Flake Company Employed a Field 
Man Whose Sole Assignment 
Was “To Educate the Trade in 
Kellogg Policies’—Improvement 
Accomplished 





HE use of the trade mission- 

ary in a large advertising 
campaign was explained by Ellis 
L. Howland, of the New York 
Journal of Commerce, formerly 
advertising manager of Kellogg’s 
Toasted Corn Flake Company, in 
a talk at the luncheon last Thurs- 
day of the New York Advertising 
Club. 

There was peculiar need for a 
trade missionary in the Kellogg 
campaign at the time Mr. How- 
land was connected with the com- 
pany, several years ago. The to- 
tal appropriation of the company 


then was in the neighborhood of , 


$300,000, and Mr. Kellogg was 
quick to realize that a large part 
of this sum would be spent with 
small result unless the trade was 
made to understand the reasons 
for the company’s radical policies. 
These policies were regarded then 
as radical, because the Kellogg 
Company insisted upon a fixed re- 
tail price, and therefore would not 
sell direct to retailers under any 
circumstances, 

This was revolutionary doctrine 
in those days. But Mr. Kellogg 
wasn’t in business just to promul- 
gate revolutionary doctrines. He 
knew that if his goods were to 
sell he would have to acquaint the 
trade, that is, the jobbers and the 
retailers, with the reasons why the 
company had adopted them, The 
idea of a trade missionary oc- 
curred to Mr. Kellogg, and he 
called in Mr. Howland and gave 
him carte blanche. Mr. How- 
land’s assignment was, “Educate 
the grocery trade of the United 
States to understand and support 
our policies.” 

Mr. Howland found plenty of 
work to do. He was well ac- 
quainted with the organized trade, 
knowing secretaries of the trade 


associations and other leading 
men in them. One of his early 
experiences was in “cleaning up” 
Denver. There were several big 
markets operating in that city, run, 
so it was rumored, by some of 
the big wholesale houses, These 
big markets had been getting 
preferential prices from many 
manufacturers, Mr. Howland 
gathered the grocers together, ex- 
plained the policies and asked for 
support. When the grocers un- 
derstood what the Kellogg Com- 
pany was trying to do and un- 
derstood also that they would 
profit if goods were sold on this 
square-deal plan, they promised 
their support, The jobbers at first 
naturally opposed the plan, but 
Mr. Howland succeeded, after a 
time, in signing up all but three 
of the big ones. The sales of Kel- 
logg’s at once increased, so much 
so that the three outstanding job- 
bers capitulated and signed the 
Kellogg agreement. 

The grocers of Denver, pleased 
at the way in which the Kellogg 
policy profited them, immediately 
requested other manufacturers to 
operate in the same way. The re- 
sult is, Mr. Howland says, that 
Denver is now one of the “whit- 
est” cities, from the trade view- 
point, in the United States. 


HOW KELLOGG POLICY AFFECTED 
SOME JOBBERS 


Mr. Howland was _ constantly 
combating the jobbers’ desire to 
get inside prices. It was very 
hard to make them understand 
that there wasn’t an inside price 
on Kellogg’s. In a certain East- 
ern city an important jobber, who 
always enjoyed inside prices, 
requested a concession from 
Kellogg’s. He was refused. The 
jobber, complacent in his fancied 
power, cut prices, meaning to 
bring Mr. Kellogg “to time.” He 
was cut off. He then got goods 
from the second biggest jobber, 
who in turn was cut off. The 
trade in that town gasped at Kel- 
loge’s temerity in lopping off these 
big jobbing outlets, 

The merchants asked them- 
selves how long Kellogg could 
stand it, but the effect was fat 
from fatal. 
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“We took pains,” said Mr. 
Howland, “to let the jobbers and 
retailers know what we had done 
and why we had done it. Our 
sales, as a result, increased twen- 
ty-three per cent in the next yea. 
as against a normal increase ot 
nine or ten per cent. This was 
pretty good proof that the trade 
appreciated what we were trying 
to do for them.” 

A peculiar situation arose in 
Boston. A jobber started a retail 
store in the outskirts of the town. 
He thereby became automatically 
a retailer and as such Kellogg’s 
could not sell him, according to its 
policy. “We wrote him,” said Mr. 
Howland, “telling him that if he 
ran a store he couldn't have any 
of Kellogg’s goods. The jobber 
disclaimed any intention of oper- 
ating a store for ulterior purposes. 
While we appreciated the jobber’s 
rights in the matter, from his own 
viewpoint, we were compelled to 
apply the rule in order to be con- 
sistent with our policy. After an 
interchange of letters it was finally 
arranged that he himself would 
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not sell any goods to his own retail 
store. Under this interesting ar- 
rangement, we went on selling 
him goods while his retail store 
got our goods from another job- 
ber.” 

Mr. Howland said that he won- 
dered why some manufacturers 
had not spent more time in clear- 
ing up the channels of distribu- 
tion. If a retailer or a jobber is 
not educated to the justice’and to 
the reasonableness of a manufac- 
turer’s policy, the channels of dis- 
tribution are choked as between 
that manufacturer and the public, 
and he believed that the expendi- 
ture of a certain percentage of the 
appropriation was imperative. He 
said: “Our appropriation for 
trade journals was about $10,000 
at that time. How small a sum 
this was in proportion to our total 
appropriation! And how great 
were the results achieved by our 
trade-journal advertising which 
helped to educate the trade to our 
viewpoint and to make more effec- 
tive the money we invested in the 
great consumer publications !” 
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Condemns Federa- 
tion Plan for National 
Associations 


Proposed Revision of Constitution 
of Federation of Trade Press 
Associations Specifies Individual 
Memberships, Rather Than by 
Clubs—Historic Federation Fail- 
ures Cited 


HE committee appointed last 

fall to draw up a new con- 
stitution for the Federation of 
Trade Press Associations has rec- 
ommended that club membership 
in the national organization be 
abolished and in its place proposes 
that the membership be made up 
of individual publishers of trade, 
class and technical publications. 
This is the most important change 
recommended. The new constitu- 
tion will be submitted for ratifica- 
tion at a special meeting of the 
Federation to convene in Pitts- 
burgh March 18. 

The weakness of the federation 
idea is explained at length by the 
committee, which thus cites the 
failure of some historic federa- 
tions : 

“Among the confederacies of 
antiquity we may note the Am- 
phictyonic Council. The members 
retained the character of inde- 
pendent states and had equal votes 
in the Federal Council. The pow- 
ers of, the Council seemed amply 
sufficient for all general purposes. 
Yet here the federation idea failed 
because of its inherent weakness. 

“The late German Empire is an 
instance in more modern history 
of the impotency of a federation. 
The United Netherlands as a con- 
federacy of Republics or Aris- 
tocracies is yet another instance 
in which a federation was unsuc- 
cessful because it was a federa- 
tion. The failure of the articles 
of Confederation adopted by the 
thirteen original states of the 
United States is nearer home to 
all of us. 

“Alexander Hamilton in the 
Federalist (XV) sums up the 
weakness of all federations as fol- 
lows: ‘The great and radical vice 
in the construction of the existing 
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Confederation is in the principle 
of Legislation for States or Gov- 
ernments, in their corporate or col- 
lective capacities, and as contra- 
distinguished from the individuals 
of which they consist. He fur- 
ther reasons, ‘Those who have 
been conversant in the proceed- 
ings of popular assemblies, who 
have seen how difficult it often is, 
where there is no exterior pres- 
sure of circumstances, to bring 
them to harmonious resolutions on 
important points, will readily con- 
ceive how impossible it must be 
to induce a number of such as- 
semblies, deliberating at a distance 
from each other, at different times, 
and under different impressions, 
long to co-operate in the same 
views and pursuits.’ He further 
says (No. 20) ‘Experience is the 
oracle of truth; and where its re- 
sponses are unequivocal, they 
ought to be conclusive and sacred. 
The important truth, which it un- 
equivocally pronounces in the pres- 
ent case, is that a sovereignty 
over sovereigns, a government 
over governments, a legislation for 
communities, as contradistin- 
guished from individuals, as it is 
a solecism in theory, so in practice 
it is subversive of the order and 
ends of civil polity, by substituting 
violence in place of law, or the 
destructive coercion of the sword 
in place of the mild and salutary 
coercion of the magistracy.’” 


PROPOSES TO BAR CERTAIN PUBLICA- 
TIONS 


A minority report will be sub- 
mitted to the Pittsburgh meeting, 
advocating a continuation of the 
Federation of associations com- 
posed of publishers of trade, class 
and technical journals. In this re- 
port the following clause is inter- 
esting, which indicates one class 
of publications that would not be 
eligible to membership in the Fed- 
eration : ue 

“Tt [the publication to be eligi- 
ble to membership] must not be 
owned directly or indirectly by 
any trade, class, fraternal or other 
association, or by any one or 
more business concerns belonging 
to the trade or class in whose 
general interest the paper or mag- 
azine is ostensibly issued.” 
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A Necessity 


The way Butterick business in for- 
eign lands keeps up through these 
puzzled months of warfare is evidence 
that Butterick service 1s a wecessity 
to women the world over. 


Our London establishment alone is 
regularly doing business with the 
following countries: 


Sweden East Africa Hong Kong 
Union of | Transvaal Egypt 
South Africa Jamaica New Zealand 
Cyprus Australia Barbados 
688 k Uganda Malay 
C seotng Protectorates | Morocco 
ng Mauritius Dominica 
Holland : 

‘ Bermuda Switzerland 
Rhodesia sigh : 
Portugal St. Helena Britis Guiana 

Russia Chile 


Sierra Leone 


Brazil Greece Fiji 

Straits Sudan Bulgaria 
Settlements Gibraltar Gold Coast 

Persia Malta Monaco 


Butterick 
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1,000,000 Women 


Now Subscribe to 


NEEDLECRAFT 


The circulation of NEEDLECRAFT has passed 
the million mark. Consequently, a readjustment 
of advertising rates is absolutely necessary. 


Our ultra-conservative methods would not permit 


an increase in rates or a change in any policy affect- - 


ing either subscriber or advertiser unless ample 
reason existed. 


For instance, for more than twelve months we have 
been running from 100,000 to 500,000 copies in 
excess of our guarantee of 750,000. But not until 
the permanency of this new circulation was un- 
questionably assured was an adjustment of rates 
decided upon. Even now the new guarantee is 
placed at 1,000,000 when we actually have more 
than 1,250,000 subscriptions on our books. 


Therefore, effective August 15th, 1916 (closing 
date for OCTOBER) the advertising rate in 
NEEDLECRAFT will be $4.00 per line, less dis- 
counts. Orders specifying space and issues, 
and not subject to cancellation, received on or 
before August 15th will be accepted at the old 
rate of $3.00 per line. However, no order for 
any issue beyond DECEMBER, 1916, will be ac- 
cepted at the $3.00 rate. 


1,000,000 net-paid Guaranteed for each issue. 
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Six Years Aco NEEDLECRAFT 
Was But An Undeveloped IDEA 


Once in a great while a real IDEA is born. 


One such came to life about six years ago. It consisted of 
publishing a magazine free of fancy frills, containing original 
and authoritative editorial matter on those subjects in which 
a small-town woman is most interested—fancy work, home 
dress-making household decoration and allied subjects—in short, 
a magazine of practical service. Thus NEEDLECRAFT 


came into being. 


Backed by a publishing experience of forty years and with 
exceptional printing facilities, the cost of production was 
so reduced, it was possible to sell NEEDLECRAFT at a 


nominal, yet profitable price. 


By the following year (1910) NEEDLECRAFT had a 
circulation of 100,000; by 1912, 600,000; 1913, 750,000 ; 
1914, 900,000 and by December 1915, 1,243,861 net, 
paid-in-advance, yearly subscriptions—every one at the 
FULL PRICE—were on our books. (See A.B.C. Report.) 


This is the most remarkable achievement in publishing 
annals, And even more so when you consider that we do 
not permit other publishers, subscription agencies, etc., to 
list NEEDLECRAFT in clubs; give no premiums to sub- 
scribers or cash commissions to canvassers and GET THE 
FULL PRICE FOR EVERY SUBSCRIPTION ACCEPTED, 


No better evidence could be submitted to prove the genuine- 
ness of our editorial appeal and the soundness of our pub- 
lishing methods. 


NEEDLECRAFT PUBLISHING CO. 


1 Mapison Ave., New York City 


WILL C. IZOR ROBERT B. JOHNSTON 


Advertising Manager Western Manager 
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New Markets for Steel 
and Copper 


Advertising Would | Be a Stabiliz- 
ing Factor in These Fields— 
George Frank Lord, of E. I. Du 
Pont Company, Indicates Fields 
That Await Development for 
— Natural Resources 

O-DAY we are just entering 
a new epoch in the evolu- 
tion of advertising,” said .George 

Frank Lord, advertising manager 

of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

Company, speaking before the 

Del-Mar-Via Press Association 

on January 29. 

“Advertisers have discovered 
that it has a value outside of and 
beyond the stimulation of trade, 
and that this by-product, as it 
were, is more valuable than all its 
other powers. 

“T refer to the power of adver- 
tising to create and develop busi- 
ness that did not exist before—to 
open new fields for commercial 
activity. 

“Recently an advertising agent 
solicited the placing of our ad- 
vertising. We could do nothing 
for him because of satisfactory 
connections, but to turn his mind 
into happier channels, I suggested 
that he devote his efforts to in- 
ducing some large industrial cor- 
porations to advertise who are not 
doing so now. ‘Who, for in- 
stance?’ he asked. I replied, ‘Get 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion to advertise steel, or get the 
Guggenheims to advertise copper.’ 

‘‘Just now,’ I explained, ‘the 
whole business world is wonder- 
ing what will happen to American 
industry after the marvelous rush 
of war business is over, and de- 
mand falls back to less than nor- 
mal.’ 

“‘Why let it fall back? Why 
not use part of the exceptional 
earnings of the present to create 
business for the future?’ 

“Very fine!’ said he, ‘But 
where and how can the steel peo- 
ple get business outside the nat- 
ural demand for their product.’ 

“‘There’s where advertising 
steps in. Why sit still and wait 
for spontaneous demand, when it 


is so easy to create a new and 
natural demand?’ 

“Innumerable uses of steel await 
development. There are still mil- 
lions of miles of steel wire fences 
to be built, there are thousands of 
country bridges of wood that 
should be of steel. The era of 
fireproof homes has dawned and 
steel construction of dwellings 
could be made to consume more 
tons than would be used in office 
buildings and factories. 

“Oniy the other day I read an 
advertisement of a pressed steel 
spoke wheel for automobiles, 
lighter and stronger than wood. 
Suppose all the wooden spokes 
of wagons and carriages were re- 
placed with steel. How many tons 
would that mean a year? 

“Then take the copper industry. 
Its present ‘prosperity has been 
thrust upon it. Will the copper 
producers resign themselves to 
their fate after the war and shut 
down their mines, or will they get 
busy right now and invest some 
of their excess profits in creating 
future copper business? 

“Where can it be created? I re- 
cently had copper gutters and 
rainspouts put on my house be- 
cause the old galvanized iron gut- 
ters had rusted out, Copper costs 
more, but does not rust. Think 
of all the rainspouts and gutters 
still to be sold! 

“Then there are the tin roofs 
with such leaky tendencies. Most 
of them could be replaced with 
copper through advertising. 

“Tf your wife takes a party toa 
big hotel for a fine meal, does she 
realize that practically all those 
epicurean foods which excite her 
housewifely envy are cooked in 
copper utensils? Think of the 
millions of saucepans, kettles and 
baking dishes of copper that might 
be sold in the homes. 

“Such is the big future field of 
advertising; the creation and de- 
velopment of new markets, enab- 
ling the producer and manufac- 
turer to control the volume, time 
or season and location of sales, 
instead of drifting with the cur- 
rent and studying world politics 
and financial statistics to guess 
whether or not dividends can be 
paid next year or the year after.” 
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The Public Ledgeris printed with an eye single 
to those Philadelphians and their neighborswho, 
not necessarily wealthy, are ambitious, able and 
of a type to appreciate the subtantialities of life 
rather than its theories and unrealities. 


There are many hundreds of advertisers who 
have just this problem in view, find in the Public 
Ledger’s circulation an already established chan- 
nel into the homes of the people they desire to 
reach. 


In the Evening Ledger field there is a broader 
channel, and it runs further, perhaps, because of 
the Evening Ledger’sone-cent against the Public 
Ledger’s two-cent price. And yet the Evening 
Ledger is conducted on the same clean, high- 
minded lines as the Public Ledger. 


The spirit that animates the Public Ledger 
animates the Evening Ledger, though the physi- 
cal garb may be somewhat different. 


Hence, the putting of quality into these papers 


n' hassecured quality in circulation, and advertisers 
+ | who want the kernel rather than the shell will 


¢ sive them serious consideration. 
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PUBLIC LEDGER 
Daily Circulation, 60,000 
Rate per line, 20 cents 


EVENING LEDGER 
Daily Circulation, 100,000 
Rate per line, 20 cents 


Combined Circulation, 160,000 
Combined rate per line, 30 
cents 


SUNDAY PUBLIC LEDGER 
Circulation, 150,000 
Rate per line, 20 cents 


The SUNDAY PUBLIC LED- 
GER may be used in combina- 
tion withEVENING LEDGER 
of any weekday at combina- 
tion rate of 30 cents per line. 


PUBLIC LEDGER 
EVENING LEDGER 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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in the Peculiar 


Educating an Advertising Agency 


“Twists” of an 


Account 


The Story of the Campaign of the Columbia Trust Company, of New York 


ANKS and bankers are ad- 
mittedly experts in invest- 
ment. That banks in general are 
woefully poor judges of the in- 
vestment value of advertising 
space, however, has been decidedly 
apparent to the advertising man 
who sees, and possibly forces him- 
self to read, the majority of bank 
advertising that dignifies the pages 
of magazines and newspapers. 
The Columbia Trust Company 
of New York was no exception 
to this almost general rule. Then 
one day it came to realize the 
distinction between filling space 
and utilizing space to get returns. 
Among other things, it is ad- 
vertising for trust 
business, notably the 
executorship of wills, 
for which it can- 


any practical information. Then 
one day we began to realize that 
we never read the other fellow’s 
ads, and that probably he never 
read ours. We knew that some- 
thing was the matter with our ad- 
vertising, but how to remedy it we 
couldn’t say ourselves. We were 
approached often by different 
agencies, the majority of whom 
wanted to make our advertising 
a big-space proposition, That 
didn’t appeal to us as the solution 
of our problem, and so we started 
to look around for someone who 
would appreciate the real diffi- 
culties of advertising a bank and 
trust company. 





not expect any re- 
turn for years to 
come. Yet such ad- 
vertising can _ be 
viewed in no other 
light than as an in- 
vestment. 

Not that it had 
never advertised for 
such accounts before. 
But the ads had been 
the same old stereo- 
typed layouts, featur- 
ing a list of the com- 
pany’s officers, state- 
ments of finances and 
some deadly copy 
written by someone 


The advantages of a Trust Company 


1. Estates often shrink alarmingly when left in the 
hands of individual executors—not through lack of 
honesty, but through lack of specialized experience. 
A Trust Company would not stay long in business 
if it operated without a wide knowledge of invest- 
ments, and business judgment of a high order. 


. The work of a Trust Company is carried on with- 
out interruption through illness or any other per- 
sonal incapacity. 


. The Trust Company is always there at a given 
address, It is never absent when business is to be 
discussed. 


MA 
YOUR WILL 


over an individual executor 





The Trust Company has on its own premises vaults 
and other protective safeguards. 


. The Trust Company has a -thoroughly organized 
accounting department. This assures systematic, 


handles. 





in the company, read- 
ing like “we accept 
and execute trusts 
and act in any fidu- 
Clary capacity.” 

“In other words,” 


said an officer of the IN 
125*St& 
Lenox Ave. 


company, “we as- 
sumed that people 
knew all about the 





Fuller explanations of Trust Company functions 
will follow. 


COLUMBIA 
TRUST 


HARLEM 





functions of a trust 
company, and made 


no effort to give them 
87 





THE APPEAL WAS AS UNTECHNICAL AS POSSIBLE IN THIS 


COPY-SERIES 
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“Inasmuch as our copy had 
been written by men who knew 
all about banking, and assumed 
that everybody else does, we de- 
cided to eliminate from considera- 
tion anybody that had ever writ- 
ten a line of financial advertising. 

“One day we got track of a 
man through some channel or 
other and asked him to submit 
some copy. To our surprise, he 
flatly refused. He said that he 
wouldn’t write a line 
of copy unless he 
could study our prop- 
Osition at first hand. 
He wanted construc- 
tive help, he said, 
rather than destruc- 
tive criticism. The 
advertising, according 
to him, should be 
written from the 
standpoint of the man 


writes; and only by 
a thorough knowl- 
edge of the com- 
any’s activities and 
unctions could such 
copy be written.” 
This put the matter 
in a new light to the 
company, and it 
saw the point. To 
get the best results, 
it agreed to take 
the agency men com- 


into its confidence. 
Every Wednesday, 
therefore, for three 
months two of the 
agency representa- 
tives spent the whole 
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it costs to 
bequeath property 
FTER a will has been 
offered for probate in the 
Surrogate’s Court, the ¢xecutor 
must prepare a sworn statement 
of the estate’s assets and liabil- 
ities. This statement goes to 
the State Comptroller. It is for 
the purpose of determining 
the State Inheritance Thk/ 
who reads, not 50h, doo sin. spss i cade 
receiyé benefits under a will. It is 
assessed upon each separate bequest 
and not upon the estate as a whole 
Everyone who contemplates making 
a will should know in advance what 
this tax amounts to. 
The tax on bequests to father. mother, 


o 
or any lineal descendant, 


First $ 5,000 (Reemps) 


All above $1,305,000 


Tax on transfer to any pe 


Mr. Warren, our Trust Officer at our 
or 6 


pletely and frankly ff} trsivay one 












that a novice in banking matters 
would ask. Many times the 
agency men went over and were 
refreshed on every detail of the 
inner workings and public pur- 
poses of finance and banking, 
with the various branches of sery- 
ice the company performs, and 
seeks to perform, for clients, 

At the end of this time the 
agency men incorporated the re- 
sults of these conver- 
sations and research- 
es in a 300-page book 
of typewritten notes. 
After these, in turn, 
had been read, sifted 
and digested — then 
they decided they 
were ready to write 
their copy. 

From this mass of 
materials an_ initial 
campaign of 53 ad- 
vertisements was pre- 
pared, covering the 
entire field of a trust 
company’s service 
and answering nat- 
ural questions that 
’ would arise in this 
“ connection in the pub- 
lic’s mind. 

All of the copy is 
Parton educational and in- 
«gue formative in tone, 

this particular com- 
pany’s functions com- 
ing in as an incidental 
development of the 
leading paragraphs. 
For instance, if a 
young man_ doesn’t 
know why he should 


day at a local club ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF THE have a will, or had 


with one or more of 
the company’s offi- 
cers, including the man in the 
bank who supervises the advertis- 
ing. In all this period not a line 
of copy was written. The time was 
taken in discussing every phase and 
every angle of banking and the 
trust company’s work. The agency 
men questioned and cross-exam- 
ined, not only the men with whom 
they spent the day, but practically 
every administrative official con- 
nected with the company. The 
questions they put were suggested 
by the general conversation, and 
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never given the mat- 
ter thought, there are 
ads that tell him simply and clear- 
ly why. If someone were ignorant 
of the purposes and reasons for the 
clearing-house, he is enlightened. 
“What makes a bank safe?” “A 
trust company—what is it?” 
“Safety—the importance of liquid 
assets.” “Advantages of a trust 
company over an individual exe- 
cutor.” “You may have asked— 
‘What are short-term securities?’ ” 
These titles are samples of the 
educational scope of the campaign. 

The ads have uniform borders, 


were just the sort of questions 
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Here’s a prosperity note for everybody: 


Forty out of the leading forty-one general period- 
icals published in January 1916 gained in volume of 
advertising over January 1915. 


Epecially interesting is this gain, when you con- 
sider that the largest gains were made by those with 
the highest rates, several of which have considerably 
increased their rates (and circulation) in the past 
year. 


Here’s a prosperity note of our own: 


Only three of these forty-one general periodicals 
carried more advertising than Leslie’s--you know 
Leslie’s moved up from tenth place to fourth in 1915. 


On top of our gain of 70,000 lines in 1915, we've 
started the year with a January gain of 10,847 lines. 
And February 10th (just a “regular” issue) has more 
advertising than any other issue in 60 years. 

Which shows that an increasing number of advertisers are find- 


ing Leslie’s better-than-average 420,000 homes more than ever 
worth advertising to. 


LUTHER D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Leslie's 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Boston New York Chicago 

















(“French troops advancing in Flanders”—one of the 70 live news pictures 
in a recent issue of Leslte’s) 
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with a circle at the top, giving 
the serial number of each particu- 
lar announcement. This feature, 
the company considers, invests 
each announcement with a col- 
lective importance in the reader’s 
mind, and acts as a stimulant to 
further attention and _ interest 
when subsequent ads appear. The 
company’s name is shown in a 
black square at the bottom, con- 
nected by a chart-like arrange- 
ment, with white rectangles, call- 
ing attention to branches “In Fi- 
nancial District,’ “In Shopping 
Center,” “In the Bronx,” and “In 
Harlem.” 

The size of the space varies. 
On Monday mornings the com- 
pany runs its ads in special posi- 
tion on second page, over two 
columns, with a heavy black and 
white line border. One reason 
for running Monday morning is 
that that is ordinarily a light day, 
and they get a comparatively iso- 
lated position. On Thursdays sin- 
gle-column ads are run in second- 
page position. This schedule has 
been followed out steadily since 
the campaign’s inception last sum- 
mer. As the campaign continues 
it is planned to repeat some of the 
ads already run, but the 300-page 
report is by no means exhausted. 
They have also reprinted 51 of 
the ads in a booklet generally in- 
formative of the company’s scope. 


COPY AIMED TO BE READ 


It has been remarked that the 
copy is primarily educational—al- 
most altruistically so. The com- 
pany’s solicitation occupies an ex- 
tremely small portion of the space. 
It was only natural that some of 
the bank’s officers were a little bit 
doubtful about the modest part 
the company plays in the copy, 
and whether or not such adver- 
tising might not be equally helpful 
to competitors. It was obviously 
almost as good for any trust com- 
pany or bank as for themselves 
so to educate the public. 

But when it came to the point 
of decision, the question resolved 
itself into the situation that faced 
them at the outset; either adver- 
tise so that the public will read, 
or fill the space with innocuous 
copy. Educate the public on your 
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own hook, and the public that 
responds will be pretty likely to 
remember that you gave them the 
information when it has business 
of your nature to transact. 

And the advertising has pro- 
duced, results. At the outset it 
was the old story of “we didn’t 
expect any direct or tangible re- 
sults.” They expected that the 
information offered would event- 
ually associate itself with their 
name. But they got results, in 
addition to the amount of favor- 
able comment and talk their copy 
has aroused. Men have come in- 
to their offices and said: “I want 
you to act as executor of my 
will. I read your ads.” 

One inquiry they received came 
from San Domingo. 

And ‘they hear from all sides 
evidences that the ads are being 
read—and appreciated. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1916, they published a big 
ad dealing with their financial 
statement, A bank’s public state- 
ment is usually as arid as an al- 
kali prairie. This ad was headed 
“How to read a bank statement,” 
and each item as run was accom- 
panied by a simple, readily under- 
stood explanation of what it 
meant. 

Some days after it appeared one 
of the officers met a friend in 
a club. 

“Saw your. statement,”  re- 
marked the latter. “That is the 
only bank statement I have ever 
read.” 

Humanizing bank publicity had 
done the trick. 


More 





Steamship Advertising 


The advertising of the Canadian- 
Pacific Ocean Services, Ltd. (Trans- 
Pacific lines) has been placed in charge 
of the Johnson Advertising Corporation, 
of Chicago. Copy is being placed in 
various newspapers throughout the 
United States. 

The advertising comes at this time as 
a result of the fact that the two Cana- 
dian-Pacific liners, the ‘‘Empress of 
Russia” and the “Empress of Asia,” 
which were taken over by the British 
Admiralty at the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean War, are to be turned ‘back to the 
steamship company for the performance 
of their regular service. 





The Russel M. Seeds Agency, of In- 
dianapolis, is now handling the adver- 
tising of the Stutz Motor Company, of 
the same city. 
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Financial Advertising is Steadily 

Increasing in Volume in the New 

York American, due to the High 
Standard it Maintains 








The increase in Financial Advertising in the NEW YORK ~- 


AMERICAN in the month of January was 22,479 lines—a 
considerable volume when you consider that Financial Ad- 
vertisers use small space. It is very seldom that a financial 
announcement occupies as much space as two full columns. 


The increase is due—not to transient advertising—but to 
the fact that many Financial Institutions have contracted to 
appear in the American three times a week for a year—the 
kind of contract they usually make with newspapers. 


The advertising habit of financial houses has been 
changed within a couple of years—mostly due to the activi- 
ties of the American, which has proven that a newspaper of 
very large circulation is a very profitable financial medium. 

Prior to that time, the financial mind thought that a small 
circulation meant a select circulation—that, therefore, it was 
the kind of circulation that would be more responsive to 
financial advertising. 


The multitude always has had and always will have a 
greater fund in the aggregate to invest, than the few. Finan- 
cial institutions have discovered this fact, so they are reach- 
ing out for customers among the multitude and they are get- 
ting them. 

THE NEW YORK AMERICAN represents a fourth of 
the New York community. It is representing them in finan- 
cial matters in a way that commands their respect and confi- 
dence. They know that the character of the financial adver- 
tisements printed is assured, or the advertisements would 
not appear. 

The American’s policy in furnishing its readers with cor- 
rect and complete financial news and protecting them by 
printing only advertisements from reliable firms, has re- 
sulted in the readers giving a very large business to the 
financial advertisers. 

This is a service to readers of great importance—it is also 
a great service to financial houses. Both readers and adver- 
tisers profit when a newspaper succeeds in establishing con- 
fidence between them. 

That is exactly what the American has accomplished. 





DAILY and SUNDAY 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 





Beginning with the 
September 1916 
number 
Good Housekeeping 
will be issued in a 
NEW SIZE 
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THE type page will measure 7" wide 

by 102" deep. (429 agate lines to 
: the page, 3 columns, 143 lines to the 
column.) 


The present line rate of $2.50 will 
remain the same. The page rate in 
the new size will be $1000 flat. The 
new circulation guarantee will be 
450,000 instead of the present guar- 
antee of 375,000. 


Advertisers using space in 1916 
previous to the September issue will 
be given the privilege of the old page 
rate through January 1917. The line 
rate of $2.50 will apply on all space 
in the new size less than the page unit. 


Rate cards covering the changes 
have been mailed to all advertisers 
and agents. Did you get yours? 


Good Housexeeping 
Ma gazine 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 
C. Henry Hathaway, Advertising Manager 
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Eliminate Risk In 
Buying Paper 


Find the man who knows paper— 
then let him help you choose the 
grade. Many large advertisers, 
publishers and printers saved 
money last year on their paper 
requirements through the sug- 
gestion of a Bermingham & 
Seaman representative. 


We control the output of some of 
the largest mills in the country 
and are able to offer you a wide 
variety of papers for every adver- 
tising purpose. We recommend 
the paper you need, not the paper 
we want. It makes no difference 
to us what grade we sell. 


The next time you need paper, ask 
us. Suggestions, samples and 
dummies for catalogues, booklets, 
house organs, circulars, cheerfully 
and promptly furnished. No order 
too small. No order too big. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN COMPANY 


Radium Folding Enamel—-Samson Offset — 
Opacity—Crystal Ename!l—Advance Bond—Elite 
Enamel—Bulking Eggshell—and many others. 


Tribune Building, Chicago 


St. Louis Minneapolis New York Milwaukee Buffalo Detroit 
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The Chain Store a Tonic with the 


Advertiser’s Help 


“No Store with the Right Kind of Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Behind It Has Yet Dipped Its Colors to the Chain” 


By Rolla A. Dake 


Mayville, Wis. 


READ with much interest the 

article in Printers’ Inx of 
January 13, on chain-store compe- 
tition or “The Advertiser’s Ally 
Who Fights Alone.” Now the 
author certainly did have hard 
luck, and it is the same thing 
that happens to many others with 
whom the chain store comes in 
contact. I candidly believe, how- 
ever, and I think that many other 
successful merchants will bear me 
out, that it is not the entire fault 
of the chain alone that so many 
go under. It is rather their fail- 
ure to adopt and comprehend 
twentieth-century methods of mer- 
chandising. 

Having last month been forced 
by ill-health to sell what was con- 
sidered a fairly successful va- 
riety store I hope that I may soon 
regain my health and be able to 
open up another five-, ten-, and 
twenty-five-cent store somewhere, 
and the location I shall seek will 
be next door to a chain store if 
possible, for such a location is the 
best in the world for an independ- 
ent merchant. Their sensational 
methods will pull the people down 
in that vicinity, and if you are an 
aggressive, live merchant you will 
be able to get more than your 
share, and at much less advertis- 
ing cost than otherwise. 

Though I had no chain-store 
competition in the same city, yet 
the chain was located but a few 
miles from me in a much larger 
city where my customers often 
went. I believe though that I 
have investigated the chain store 
and its methods fully as much as 
any merchant that has had com- 
petition, for I always believe in 
charting the course I intend to 
take, and am a fervid advocate 
of ‘ ‘preparedness.” Prior to go- 


ing into the retail business I sold 

goods on the road for many years 

and have studied retail methods 
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in divers ways. I have watched 
with much interest the birth and 
growth of the chain stores, and to , 
me their one secret of success 
seems to be the magic word, “‘sys- 
tem.” 

They do not operate upon the 
“hit or miss” methods of the old 
time “store-keeper,” for they are 
more than just store-keepers,— 
they are merchants. Months and 
years, many times, before they 
come into a city they have more 
data in their hands regarding that 
city and its possibilities than has 
the average merchant who was 
born there. They have even been 
known to have investigators count 
the number of people passing a 
given corner in a day so that they 
could decide with certainty the 
logical location for a store. They 
don’t look for the building with 
the cheapest rent. 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE TURN-OVER? 


Regarding the author of the ar- 
ticle on chain-store competition, I 
believe he was beaten before the 
chain store arrived, for if. his 
turn-over in the variety section 
was but twice a year then his mer- 
chandising methods were radically 
wrong. I averaged a turn-over 
of about six times a year or bet- 
ter, and that is not an exception. 
In fact, a variety turn-over of less 
than four times a year is a losing 
proposition in most cases. Like 
an engineer who must watch the 
steam gauge, so must a merchant 
watch his stock and his customers 
wants. If it takes a year to sell 
six washtubs, then throw them 
out for a dime and quit handling 
them, or try advertising and watch 
them’ sell. The interest on the 
amount invested in an article that 
is carried a year will eat up the 
profit of that article when it is 
sold. 

If the chain store gets a slow 
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seller it is featured in the dis- 
plays and moved, and after that 
you do not see a new stock of 
that article. I have seen chain 
stores closing out a style of col- 
lars at one cent each. 

The average buying organization 
as a rule is a detriment rather 
than a help for the smaller mer- 
chant. If you can use the quan- 
tities it is all right, but there is 
where the trouble comes—because 
the price is a little cheaper a 
merchant will load up on unsala- 
ble or slow-moving goods. Buy- 
ing in small lots and buying right 
is one of the main secrets of the 
fast turn-over. Even if the sav- 
ing is a few cents on gross lots, 
if it takes a year to sell that gross 
he would have been money ahead 
to have bought in dozen lots and 
turned the money and profit twelve 
times. With the shipping and 
sales facilities we have to-day it is 
a poor policy, as a general thing, 
to buy in large quantities. 

The chain stores can buy goods 
somewhat cheaper than can the 
independent merchant, but after 
adding their cost of doing busi- 
ness they cannot sell them any 
cheaper, with the exceptions of 
some novelties. If they do buy 
an article for five cents that costs 
you seven cents, they have no odd 
scale of prices as a rule, and will 
sell that article for 10 cents the 
same as you. The ultimate con- 
sumer buys it just as cheap from 
you as from the chain, so where 
has its cheaper buying injured 
you? 

In fact the chain competition is 
a good tonic for a merchant, as 
it causes him to wake up and 
learn the modern methods of re- 
tailing and the advantage of han- 


dling goods for which the adver-. 


tiser has created a demand. It 
makes his store a better place to 
trade and boosts the town in gen- 
eral. It forces him to get ac- 
quainted with his stock and his 
customers’ wants, leads. him to 
read the trade papers and books. 
He learns to know merchandise 
and marketing methods and be- 
comes wide-awake, a better busi- 
ness man and a better citizen. 

I noted that “M. J.” said the 
chain store sold hairnets right 
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along at two for five cents, and 
that his source of supply was cut 
off. I had no trouble whatever 
in getting them with elastic at 
$2.25 a gross and in addition han- 
dled a fine net at five for ten 
cents, A merchant to-day must 
continually keep his finger on the 
pulse of the market and know 
when and where to buy the mer- 
chandise he needs. The market- 
ing centers are filled with sources 
of supply who are only too glad 
to sell all the goods a merchant 
wants within his credit limit. 

Buying right is not all, though, 
as after the goods are bought 
they must be moved and this the 
chain store is an adept at, as we 
all are aware. Their method, 
however, lies before every mer- 
chant, and that is—proper display. 
Walk into a chain store and then 
walk into the store of the mer- 
chant in the same city who says 
it is getting his trade. What do 
you find as the answer—almost 
without fail, display. In the chain 
stores you find the counters filled 
but not junky, you see price cards 
on every tray, you find no trays 
half empty or filled with shop- 
worn, mussed or soiled goods. 
You find all articles of a kind in 
trays or sections by themselves, 
and all goods of a general nature 
together on a counter, such as 
needles, safety-pins,  thimbles, 
thread and the like. In the jew- 
elry department you find all cards 
scrupulously clean and not a tar- 
nished article displayed. Among 
the toilet goods every bottle ot 
jar that is supposed to have a 
label has one attached. At the 
hardware counter you find no 
rusty goods. In the crockery de- 
partment there is no chipped or 
cracked china. No soiled or short 
lengths of ribbons, lace or em- 
broidery. Everything is neat and 
attractive, and it pays, as the syn- 
dicate’s receipts show. 


PHYSICAL APPEARANCE OF THE TWO 
COMPARED 


You often hear people say that 
every time they go to a chain store 
they always buy articles that they 
had no intention of buying, but 
that they looked so attractive they 
could not resist. This is one of 
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the secrets of success,—display. 
The saying that “cleanliness is 
next to godliness” is nowhere 
more exemplified than in the chain 
store, The clerks are always neat 
and affable. The girls behind the 
candy counter are healthy looking 
and of good appearance. The 
store’s one idea is to make a 
good impression upon the cus- 
tomer. 

Now step into the store of the 
wailing independent merchant and 
check up these points. The coun- 
ters are not filled or arranged 
neatly; the goods are piled up in 
all positions, articles are hanging 
from the ceiling every square foot 
and obstructing a clear view of 
the store. You find shop-worn 
goods, and dust in abundance and 
slow-selling articles of inferior 
grade that show the stain of time. 
You ask this merchant why he 
does not rearrange his displays 
and handle advertised and quality 
goods; he says “What’s the use of 
fancy display? If they want the 
goods they will buy them any- 
way, and as to advertised goods, 
if I buy them I pay for the adver- 
tising.”, He is not a modern 
merchant; he is a fossil. He has 
no price tickets on half his goods, 
as he says customers can ask the 
price if interested, and besides, 
they get into wrong trays and mix 
everything up. 

Right here I want to say that 
if there is any one thing that helps 
more than any other to move 
goods it is price tickets. Price 
tickets sell goods and sell them 
faster than any clerk. Goods 
placed in the windows or on the 
shelves and counters without price 
tickets will not move half as fast 
as with them. This I know. The 
price on an article tells the shop- 
per the amount asked and she can 
thus do the major part of her 
shopping without help from the 
clerk, and tickets placed on arti- 
cles that are good merchandise 
will sell those articles twice as fast 
and in much greater quantities 
than otherwise, as the price if 
right is always a great selling 
point. 

Price tickets often make sales 
that would not otherwise be made. 
These two factors of price tickets 








and display are important factors 
in fighting the chain store with its 
own methods. 

In an independent store the 
shelving is also often found reach- 
ing nearly to the ceiling, and filled 
with goods beyond the range of 
vision, If there is dead sto¢in 
that store, and it is not under the 
counters, then the place to look 
for it is on the top shelves and 
there it will be found. I read 
once of a department store that’ 
was sold after having been con- 
ducted by two brothers of the old 
school for many years, and that 
when inventory was taken bolts 
of cloth were found back on the 
top shelves that fell to pieces 
while being measured, they were 
so old and rotten. If there is 
anything that keeps down the 
turn-over it is poor buying and 
high shelves. Regardless of the 
line, goods displayed beyond the 
range of vision are slow sellers, 

Every line of goods is taking 
up so much room, and overhead 
should be charged against each 
line, and those not paying will 
soon be found and can be cleaned 
out. The four factors that I sin- 
cerely believe are the fundament- 
als of success in any line are right 
buying, proper display, real adver- 
tising, and an accounting system 
that accounts, Many stores are all 
right on the first two, but fall 
down on the last two. I will take 
up the accounting first and leave 
advertising to the last, though I 
by no means consider advertising 
the least. Indeed I fully believe 
that no store with the right kind 
of advertising and sales promo- 
tion behind it has yet dipped its 
colors to the chain. 


MODERN INDEPENDENTS METHODS 


To get back to accounts: I won- 
der how many of the average 
merchants who have gone down 
in the battle ever kept an accurate 
stock record and _ merchandise 
checking list. In other words, a 
record of the amount and kind of 
goods on hand at the day’s close, 
and a list of all staples that_are 
necessary to have on hand. This 
method is used by all chains and 
most successful independents, s0 
that staples are never out of stock 




















and the customer forced to look 
elsewhere. The surest way of 
losing trade is to have to say, “We 
are just out, will have it in later.” 
The customer is forced to go else- 
where to get the article, and often 
finds the other store a better place 
to trade. 

Ask the average merchant what 
rent and overhead his window 
costs him. Does he know whether 
the goods are displayed with ade- 
quate fixtures in such a way that 
the advertising value of that win- 
dow is equal to the overhead taxed 
against it? Does he know wheth- 
er each clerk is paying him or not? 
They can make or lose trade,— 
which are they doing? Any mer- 
chant can buy just as good candy 
as the syndicates and sell it just 
as cheap. Ask him if his candy 
department is paying and if not 
why? Is it shrinkage or over- 
weight? What percentage of stock 
is understock, that is, goods under 
the counters and in the stock- 
room? Ask these things of a suc- 
cessful merchant or chain man- 
ager and they can tell you. Can 
the merchant who is hanging by 
the eyelids and crying “chain-store 
menace’? There are many other 
factors which enter into the game 
of merchandising in a retail way, 
but I haven’t the space to list 
them here. 

The Waterloo of the average 
merchant is advertising. To him 
it is the same as flipping a coin— 
“heads he wins, tails he ‘ loses.” 
Spasmodically he throws his hat 
into the advertising arena and 
drops a few dollars in the well of 
poor copy and backs out again. He 
will buy a few inches of space 
from the local paper, scribble a 
few lines for the advertisement at 
dinner between the soup and nuts, 
and when this poor brainstorm of 
a puny advertisement pulls no re- 
turns he crawls into his shell with 
the answer that advertising does 
not pay. 

Again he will be persuaded by 
some smooth talker to donate for 
his name and address on a laun- 
dry card or on the guest rules to 
place in the local hotel, and he 
calls that advertising. He would 
call it insanity upon your part if 
you told him to step up to the 
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people on the street and yell, “I 
am John Jones the World’s Great- 
est Clothier,” yet that is what he 
does through the medium of print 
with a 60-point name and address 
in a three-inch space. 

Other merchants again are glad 
to accept and use all the dealer 
helps they can get, and try earn- 
estly to write advertising copy 
that is worth printing, yet they 
don’t get the returns they should. 
Why? Because they are ignorant 
of the fundamentals of appeal. 

Here is where the manufac- 
turer could show that he wants 
to help the dealer. Let him fur- 
nish suitable helps that will not 
only sell his goods alone, but that 
will boost the entire store and 
create an atmosphere that will 
encourage buying and customer 
good will. A successful store 
can sell more of a manufacturer’s 
goods than one which is not so 
successful. This is a strong rea- 
son why so many dealer helps are 
not met with the favor their crea- 
tors think they should be. They 
only try to force the one certain 
line of goods upon the dealer’s 
customer and in no way help to 
boost the rest of the store. 

If advertisement copy is sent 
the dealer it is often but a lauda- 
tion of the particular article the 
manufacturer sells. It does not 
promote the sale of anything else 
or list any of the other many 
things a dealer carries. The 
dealer looks upon such helps as 
not worth the _ space rates 
charged for insertion in the local 
paper; thus nothing comes of this 
class of helps. It is not neces- 
sary to put the manufacturer’s 
goods in the background. I by 
no means advocate that. But the 
advertiser should see that his helps 
boost in a general way the other 
lines the dealer carries by bring- 
ing the personality of the store 
and its owner more to the front. 
The manufacturers that are doing 
this are meeting with the dealers’ 
co-operation and not their oppo- 
sition. 


HELP THE MANUFACTURER CAN GIVE 


The manufacturer who desires 
to gain a hold on the trade that 
the dealer controls should help 
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Another Letter fromthe Files of 
the Promotion Department of 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 
ceaeenecaaty 


WL HM OILS ¥ 


C A CHANNEL, Pres 
&€ FP BURGET 


=: West Baoan 








ROOMS WITH 
MOT AN® COLO WATER, 
OPEN Ali THE YEAA. 


anacret CHICAGO. ILL. 
December 31,1915 






ir. C. C. Green, 
The North American, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Mr, Green:- 


It will interest you to kmow that we have 
just shipped our third carload of West Baden Sprudel 
Water, consisting of 500 cases to the car, and you 
can judge for yourself how satisfied we are from the 
results obtained, because this has all been accom 
lished since the opening of our campaign, just before 
Thanksgiving, 


There are meny publications claiming to have 
Trade Aid and Promotion Departments, but these are in 
name only as compared with the Department you have, 


Most remarkable of all is the wonderful 
confidence expressed in The North American by the 
retailers, and it was this confidence to which we 
attribute to a large measure our wonderfal success 
in Philadelphia. 


Wishing you continued succcss and assuring 


you that I take pleasure in advising advertisers whom 
I meet, of the value of your assistance, I am, 


Very truly yours, / a ee 
peneeres 
WEST BADEN SPRINGS WATER COMPANY 
Eastern Sales Division. 
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You Read the Story of the Successful 
West Baden Sprudel Water Campaign 
In Printers’ Ink Last Week 


T told how Will H. Dilg, of the 


| American made an investigation, 


Dilg Advertising Agency, Chi- | An unbiased report was secured 


cago, conceived the idea some 
years ago of getting distribution 
for a product by using news- 
paper advertisements written by the 
dealer. His plan was tried out by 
Sulzberger Sons Company for its 
Majestic ham and bacon with great 
success, and when Mr. Dilg con- 
cluded to use the same method in 
marketing the bottled laxative 
water from West Baden Springs, 
one of the first men to see the huge 
possibilities of the proposed cam- 
paign was C. A. Channel, presi- 
dent of the Channel Chemical Com- 
pany, who has made a fortune in 
the last few years with O-Cedar 
mops and polish. 

Mr. Channel, who is also presi- 
dent of the West Baden Springs 
Water Company, gave the word to 
go ahead, and Detroit was selected 
for a try-out. Results more than 
fulfilled expectations. 

The success of the campaign in 
Detroit attracted our attention and 
we suggested to them that Phila- 
delphia be the next city to be en- 
tered. 

Much to our surprise, we. were 
informed that another Philadelphia 
publication had made a survey of 
the Philadelphia field and had told 
the West Baden people that their 
campaign would not be a success, 
consequently they would not be in- 
terested in this market. 

We did convince them that Phil- 
adelphia should not be overlooked, 
and upon their request the Promo- 
tion Department of The North 


upon the various distributing points 
in this territory, embracing both 


| wholesalers and retailers. 





From the data obtained we de- 
cided that the market was ready 
for West Baden Sprudel Water, 
and a plan was developed which 
we knew would be successful. 

Acting on the advice of the Pro- 
motion Department, the campaign 
was started under the active direc- 
tion of Sidney M. Weil, Manager 
Eastern Sales Division of the West 
Baden Springs Water Company. 

That our plan was drawn along 
proper lines is best evidenced by 
Mr. Weil’s letter, reproduced on 
the opposite page. 

What we have done for West 
Baden Sprudel Water and many 
other advertisers and agencies we 
can do for you. ‘These are the 
only requirements: Your article 
must have merit; must be accept- 
able to the market and seasonable; 
and must be backed with an ear- 
nestness of purpose and the neces- 
sary means to keep the promises 
made to the trade. 

The North American’s tremen- 
dous selling power assures adver- 
tisers of reaching the consumer— 
the Promotion Department of The 
North American will help solve 
the marketing problems. 

A letter, phone call or telegram 
will bring an efficient representa- 
tive from New York, Chicago, or 
Philadelphia to your office when- 
ever convenient. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


Philadelphia 


Seraphine & McDevitt 
Managers Eastern Advertising 
347 Fifth Avenue 

New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Knill-Chamberlain-Hunter, Inc. 
Managers Western Advertising 
Peoples Gas Building 

Chicago, Illinois 
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him in his effort to become a bet- 
ter merchant and in his fight for 
success. The manufacturer who 
looks upon the marketing of 
goods to the retailer as something 
more than just shipping orders as 
received and then straightway for- 
getting the dealer's existence—the 
manufacturer who does this will 
be the one that gets the dealer’s 
preference and co-operation. If 
some advertiser would issue a 
booklet explaining the fundament- 
als of advertising and store serv- 
ice, defining appeal and response 
and explaining the rule of effect- 
ive typographical display—this 
would help the dealer to adver- 
tise effectively and incidentally 
sell more of the manufacturer’s 
goods. 

A booklet upon effective store 
systems and how to install them 
would be received with joy by 
all merchants, and besides making 
their credit more secure, would 
make friends and boosters of 
these dealers that would many 
times pay for the time and ex- 
pense involved. The retail mer- 
chant is human and he reacts 
toward the advertiser who tries 
to help him in the same way. 
This fact holds true also where 
the manufacturer tries by national 
advertising and_ strong-talking 
salesmen to force an article down 
a dealer’s throat without regard 
to his likes or dislikes, instead 
of trying to get that dealer’s co- 
operation. The dealer then 
pushes substitutes for all he is 
worth, and the advertiser is not 
getting the distribution he might 
have had, had he looked upon 
the dealer as human like himself. 

I know from experience. The 
point I desire to make is this: 
The modern merchant who oper- 
ates his store on scientific lines, 
combined with true courtesy and 
service, has no fear of chain- 
store competition. He can sell 
just as cheap in the majority of 
cases. He can have just as good 
fixtures and displays. He can 
learn merchandise and his trade’s 
wants and operate just as cheaply 
as the chain store. He, further, 
has the human side to enlarge 
upon and can create good will to 
a much greater extent than can 


the chain store. He is also owner 
and boss of his establishment and 
can make quick decisions and 
changes when necessary, which the 
chain cannot do, as the manager 
is, in most cases, under the abso- 
lute control of headquarters 
often a thousand miles away. 
Now, how can the average mer- 
chant, who is daily being forced to 
quit the business—solvent or 
otherwise—how can he be helped 
and trained in the methods of 
merchandising that are making 
the chain store his superior? It 
is up to the manufacturer, he 
who depends upon the merchant 
to sell his goods; he must help 
him to adapt himself to the new 
conditions of business. By deal- 
er-helps and instructive advertis- 
ing the average merchant in busi- 
ness to-day can be developed into 
a merchandising expert who will 
boost the sale of all advertised 
quality goods. He will live in 
terror of no chain-store menace. 


. . . = 
E. S. Stewart in Charge of 
Penn. Railroad Advertising 
E. S. Stewart, assistant advertising 
agent, has been appointed advertising 
agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, suc- 
ceeding the late Col. F. N. Barksdale. 
He entered the service of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in 1893 as stenographer 
of the advertising department. He was 
made special advertising clerk in 1897 
and placed in charge of advertising the 
company’s personally conducted tours 
and special excursions. He became chief 
clerk of the advertising department in 
1900 and was advanced to the position 
of assistant advertising agent in 1906. 
In addition to directing the newspaper 
and pamphlet advertising of the com- 
pany, Mr. Stewart’s work includes su- 
pervision over the preparation and 
printing of the public time-tables d's 
tributed every year, the consideration 
in connection with officers of the Traffic 
and Transportation departments of 
changes in train schedules, and changes 
in Pullman equipment, and the direct 
oversight of many of the special fea- 
tures of the company’s lim‘ted trains. 


—" y . 

Liquid Veneer in Canada 

Twelve-inch double-column advertise- 
ments for the Buffalo Specialty Com- 
pany, featuring Liquid ‘Veneer, made 
their first appearance in Canadian _pa- 
pers February 10. The campaign, which 
is quite a large one, will be carried on 
for three months. 





Printers’ Ink is revising its list of 
house-organs and would be glad to re- 
ceive copies of any such publications 
issued by its subscribers. 
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PHOTO BY 
STREET & 
FINNEY 
NEW 
YORK 











BARRETT ANDREWS, THE MAGNETIC, 
BEGAN WITH REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
CHICAGO. WAS WITH BUTTERICK 
AND VOGUE. NOW WITH EVERY WEEK 


STREET & FINNEY as seen 
by leaders in advertising 
“There may be better advertising 


agents than Street & Finney, but 
I can’t think of the name of any”. 


i 


No. 3 of Series 
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Pay As You Go 
Advertising 


HERE is a large element of specula- | 
tion in most advertising which can- ' 
not be eliminated. 





We specialize in what one successful 
advertiser was pleased to call « Pay as 
you go advertising.” 


We create campaigns by means of 
which you can get distribution when 
you want it, where you want it, or 
stimulate the movement of goods to ‘ 
the ultimate consumer to whatever | 
extent you choose. 


Oftimes a proportion, or the entire 
cost is willingly borne by the dealers 
or agents, because of the increased 
profit it gives to them. 


Definite facts concerning plans of this 
character will be furnished to any re- 
sponsible firm or individual. 


If you have an advertising agent we will work 
through or with him, without additional cost. 


THE AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC CO. 


Creators of Colorgraphic Advertising 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


4th Avenue at 19th Street, New York City 











Use National oe Company's chethe 


Anchor White Lead 
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ITH ABSOLUTE CONFIDENCE we assert that the subscription 

list of THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE holds the names of the 

owners of more fine farms than can be found in such conjunction 
elsewhere on either side of the Atlantic. 

THE GAZETTE goes to no farm home except upon invitation, and 
the solid, substantial folk who annually forward their subscriptions 
represent the very cream of American rural citizenship. 

Please ask us to send you a copy of the last issue. It won't cost 
you anything except your advertising patronage, which you are sure 
to extend once you become acquainted with “The Farmer's Greatest 
Paper.” Address 
THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE, 

542 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, 


Inc. Inc. 
Western Representative, Eastern Representative, 
600 Advertising Bldg., 41 Park Row, 


CHICAGO, ILL, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Advertise to Boost Sauerkraut 





Consumption 


Association in Lively Newspaper Campaign 


AUERKRAUT is the latest re- 

cruit to the army of products 
being advertised in a co-operative 
way by various manufacturers’ as- 
sociations. Pick up the newspa- 
pers in any of the leading 20 cities 
—that is, leading kraut-eating 
cities—and you will see the ad- 
yertising telling you to “stuff a 
goose with kraut,” “try frankfur- 
ters and kraut for a real Dutch 
lunch,” “eat kraut in a meat pie,” 
and then in case these suggestions 
fail to tickle your palate, escape is 
made impossible by pointing out 
that “kraut chases the doctor 
away—it is one of the best friends 
a man’s stomach has.” 

This advertising is being done 
by the National Kraut Packers’ 
Association with offices in Chi- 
cago. Its purpose is to send peo- 
ple to the grocer and delicatessen 
stores after sauerkraut, thus caus- 
ing the storekeepers to feel more 
kindly toward the product, and 
take a little more interest in it. 
According to James Wack, of Gil- 
more & Wack, who supply the 
Chicago trade with kraut, most 
dealers are not so enthusiastic 
about selling kraut as the packers 
would like to see them. It re- 
quires considerable care, and has 
a bad habit of going wrong un- 
less the dealer knows just how to 
care for it. Artemas Ward, in 
his “Grocers’ Encyclopedia” gives 
us a glimpse into these difficulties 
when he advises the dealer han- 
dling bulk kraut to change the 
water in the barrel every week, 
and to do several other things to 
keep it from turning black. “The 
great danger of loss in handling 
kraut,”. Mr. Ward states, “is in 
letting it become dry.” 

So the kraut packers got to- 
gether and appropriated a modest 
amount of money to be invested 
in a campaign in large kraut con- 
suming centers. “We have heard 
a good deal about the results of 
the raisin growers’ and other co- 
operative advertising,” said P. J. 


Claussen, of C. F. Claussen & 
57 





Sons, Inc., Chicago kraut packers, 
“and our own previous experience 
with advertising convinced us that 
by a carefully worked out small- 
space campaign we could not only 
stimulate the demand for kraut, 
but also elevate the product in the 
eyes of the dealer—at least we 
would make him feel more kindly 
toward kraut.” 

Another member of the associa- 
tion added that the kraut packers 
felt the need of advertising at this 
time in order to develop the mar- 
ket here for kraut, in view of the 








stuff a goose with 
KRAUT 


Never heard of such a thing? 
Sey, you’ve missed a lot! 
Roast goose and kraut were made 


for-each other. 
Just one warning —be sure to use 


enough krant. It’s scandalous the way 
they go for it. 


THE OBJECT WAS ENTIRELY TO WHET THE 
APPETITE 


possible effect the war might have 
on immigration from Germany 
and other kraut-eating countries. 
This packer ‘recently made an in- 
quiry and found that the second 
generation of Germans and Aus- 
trians—those born in this coun- 
try—do’ not consume nearly as 
much kraut as the European-born 
families which looked upon kraut 
as almost a necessity. He told a 
representative of Printers’ INK 
that if this smaller campaign 
works out as the association hopes 
it will, a larger campaign will be 
put on. 

On account of the limited appro- 
priation the agency handling the 
account has developed an intimate, 
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breezy style of copy to make the 
most of the space. There are 12 
ads in the series, the largest being 
less than three inches in size. Ir 
the larger space a cartoon is used 
picturing the text, which is rather 
out of the ordinary in its appeal. 
For instance, the advertisement in 
the series which exploits the fact 
that kraut chases the doctor away 
shows a cartoon in which a mus- 
cular young man with a cabbage 
head is running the family phy- 
sician off the page. The text 
links up with the caption, by ex- 
plaining: “That’s an honest, hope- 
to-die fact. Any food expert will 
tell you that good, old-fashioned, 
every-day kraut is one of the best 


to the host of other associations 
that are holding off advertising, 
for fear that they might spend a 
dollar or two to help some com- 
petitor who hasn’t contributed, 


How to Clothe “Extra-size” 
Men 


_. Trade-paper advertising of The Royal 
lailors shows how their made-to-measure 
service may be made to supplement the 
ready-made goods in “oversizes.” The 
copy reads: 
“THE LONG AND SHORT OF THE TALL AND 
5 STUB TRADE 
“Even as you and I—the Extra-Size 
Man has a hungering heart for the la- 
test things in men’s wear. It matters 
not how abnormal his physique—he has 
a perfectly normal and a perfectly hu- 
man appetite for the newest styles and 
vogues. 
“There’s where your 


tly 
eat good at L Stuffing trouble starts. You can’t 
ina a £00$ afford to carry a full as- 
dozen withit sortment of ‘Extra Stout,’ 
ways ‘Extra Stub’ and ‘Extra 


PITHY, SMALL-SPACE COPY 


friends a man’s stomach has. It’s 
wholesome, nutritious, easily di- 
gested (in fact, it has been known 
to cure indigestion)—and it’s 
mighty good right now.” 

Another ad concludes: “Bet 
you've almost forgotten how it 
tastes. Ask friend wife to let you 
curl your tongue around some to- 
night.” 

While only a certain percentage 
of the larger kraut packers are 
members of the association, and 
are contributing to the fund, these 
take the attitude that they can af- 
ford to take their chances on get- 
ting- their share of the business 
created. No attempt is made in 
the copy to feature the name of 
the association, as is the case in 
most other educational campaigns 
of a similar nature. The members 
feel that their success depends on 
the success of the industry as a 
whole, and they are perfectly will- 
ing to put their shoulders to the 
wheel, and do all they can to boost 
the industry. In this respect, at 
least, the campaign holds a moral 


Tall’ sizes—in all the 
dozens of new styles, new 
patterns and new color- 
ings. The risk is too 
great; styles are too short- 
lived—and the extra ize 
trade is too restricted to 


et 
ifs good forthe children warrant the risk. 


“Run over the record 
of ‘Left-over Stock’ for 
the past three seasons. 
You'll find that a good 

Euan of the ‘stickers’ left on your 
hands are oversize or undersize gar- 
ments—made up in styles that are now 
passé. 

“Of course, there’s a remedy. Don't 
buy ‘oversizes’ in ready-made goods. 
Let your Royal Tailoring Department 
take care of the oversize trade with 
made-to-measure service. Then you can 
give Mr. Extra-Size any fabric, fashion 
or coloring he wants—in a ‘tailored-to- 
his-body’ fit.” 


H. S. Spencer, Sales Manager 
of Allied Indiana Industries 


Herbert S. Spencer has been placed 
in charge of the advertising and sales 
of the Hillenbrand interests of Indiana, 
principal among which are the Ameri 
can Furniture Company, Batesville Cas 
ket Company and Batesville Cabinet 
Company. He was formerly sales man 
ager of the Batesville Casket Company. 


Leaves Springfield 


a Og 
“Union 
Guy M. Peterson, business manager 
of the Springfield, Mass., Union, has 
resigned to devote his attention to the 
real-estate bus'ness. 


Peterson 





F. B. Willis has been made sales man- 
ager of the Chalmers Motor Company. 
of Detroit. 





Wr 
for 
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Hanff-Metzger 


Incorporated 
Advertising Agents 
95 Madison Ave., New York 


Write (on your business letterhead) 
for the Hanff-Metzger** Blueprint” 


tea— 


that’s only half a word. 
The other half is 


Lipton’s 


(That time we said something) 
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Now what Stock 
Shall We Use? 


OUR COPY has at last received 

the final O. K. The illustrations 

are ready for the engraver. You 
have a pretty definite idea of the color 
scheme you wish to follow and of the 
effects you desire to get on your covers. 
Now for the selection of the 


PAPEK 


How to get the utmost advertising value out 
of your copy and cuts—how to get the best 
typographical effects and to keep the cost down to 
a reasonable figure—-how to make your book 
large enough to tell your story completely and 
still to keep it light enough for economical mail- 
ing—these are questions that call for the 
knowledge of the paper expert. 


We maintain an organization of trained men who are 
prepared to assist advertisers and printers to the solution 
of their paper problems. They know—and their knowl- 
edge is yours to command. No matter whether it be the 
selection of paper for wrapping merchandise, for office 
stationery or for printed matter, the Whitaker man will 
advise you intelligently and with the desire to serve you. 
There is no charge or obligation for this service. 


“Paragrafs’ our monthly magazine about 


paper for advertising purposes, 
is wonderfully helpful to the producer and the buyer 
of printing. If you do not already receive it drop a 
card to our nearest division, and we will place your 
name on our mailing list. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
BIRMINGHAM DETROIT ATLANTA 
Bay State Division—Boston Smith-Dixon Division—Baltimore 


New York Office—Fifth Avenue Bldg. 
Chicago Office—Peoples’ Gas Bldg. 
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Testing Prospective Salesmen— 
American Tobacco Company’s 
Recent Experiments 


The Tests Made Some Valuable and Unexpected Disclosures 


By Walter Dill Scott 


Professor of Psychology, Northwestern University, Chicago, IIl. 


Following is stenographic report of 
part of an address delivered Jan. 27 be- 
fore the Salesmanship Club, of Detroit, 
Mich. 


THE expenses that you gentle- 
men incur are primarily ex- 
penses for material and: expenses 
for service. In purchasing ma- 
terial you make use of all forms 
of specification, and methods of 
examination, and checking up the 
goods when delivered. 

In your specifications you utilize 
all the known facts applying to 
that particular product; and in 
checking up and testing the sam- 
ples, you. make use of the most 
elaborate forms of laboratory ex- 
perience. 

The business man is not afraid 
of science, and uses it in every 
place he can. But when it comes 
to dealing with the human ele- 
ment, you have not utilized a sci- 
entific method, not because you 
have refused to, but because it has 
not been available. However, in 
dealing with human factors, we 
are making some advance. . The 
methods which are used are not 
used and are not approved be- 
cause there stands back of them a 
great name or a great principle, 
but because the results may be 
checked up by known standards. 

We don’t give credence to the 
doctor’s diagnosis because he ex- 
presses it in Latin terms when he 
says the individual is afflicted with 
this or that form of insanity. We 
come to believe in the diagnosis 
because the later history of the 
patient confirms the diagnosis. 

When we come to the selection 
of salesmen, the method that you 
employ in selecting men I assume 
to be primarily that of the inter- 
view, How you discover the in- 
dividual to be interviewed differs 
with different organizations. In 
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some cases the applicants are cor- 
ralled by means of advertise- 
ments; in some cases by means of 
the activity of members within the 
organization; or by the personal 
search of the advertising manager 
or the sales manager or his assist- 
ants ; by observing what the young 
man has already done within the 
organization—these are the meth- 
ods you use. I think I am safe in 
saying that even though you have 
succeeded in selecting a score of 
salesmen, you don’t know whether 
you did a good job of interview- 
ing or not. You turned down a 
lot of men and you'don’t know but 
that one of them would have been 
better than the one you selected. 
It may be you did the best job that 
could possibly have been done, 
and that if a thousand other men 
had the same chance you had, not 
one of them would have selected 
as wisely as you did; but you 
don’t know. 

I think I am safe in saying that 
there is not a man in the audience, 
there is not a man of you, who 
feels that his work has ever been 
checked up. 

In my interest in this particular 
field, I have tried to devise meth- 
ods of checking up the work of 
the salesmanager, and what I have 
to say to-night will be mainly on 
that particular topic, and what I 
regard as scientific methods of 
checking up the sales manager, in 
the selecting of the sales mana- 
ger, rather than selecting of the 
salesman. 

I was allowed to experiment in 
one of the largest, selling organi- 
zations in America. I might say, 
this is the first time I have ever 
spoken on this subject in public, 
and this is the first time these 
charts have been displayed. 

I think the American Tobacco 
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Company, as you perhaps know, 
employs something like fourteen 
hundred salesmen, scattered 
around the United States. In the 
main, these salesmen—and I think 
very likely some of the district 
managers are in the audience and 
can confirm what I say—these 
salesmen are selected primarily by 
the district managers. In each 
district the district manager selects 
his own salesmen, following an in- 
terview. He gathers them, not by 
means of advertisements, but by 
means of the recommendations of 
customers, or in some other such 
way. 

About two months ago I had 
eight of these salesmanagers come 
together in one city. These eight 
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and, 
as far as he knew, he was perfect 


selecting his own salesmen, 


in doing that thing, and his 
method of testing would _har- 
monize perfectly with the men in 
the adjoining district, but, they 
did not know whether this was so 
or not. 

I had these eight men come to- 
gether, and we had 29 applicants 
to interview, A to Z, AA, BB and 
CC. These 29 applicants appeared 
before these eight men. Each of 
these eight gentlemen occupied a 
room by himself, and interviewed 
in order each of the 29 applicants. 
Each man could interview the ap- 
plicant in any way he wanted to, 
but it was very desirable, and so 
expressed, that they should use 
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NOVEMBER, 1915 
Average I II II IV \ Vi VII Vill 
A 4 18 9 5 21 2.5 2.5 3 ll 
B 5 8 3 11.5 3 2.5 14.5 26 5 
ie 7 es 3 11.5 6 15 20 15 4 
D 11.5 19 15 7 21 9 11 3 17 
E 1 2 3 19 2 23 1 3 2.5 
F 14 1 9 13.5 24.5 9 2.5 22 24 
G 15 20.5 9 13.5 16.5 12 8 27 2.5 
H 10 9 9 24.5 8 6 8 18 15.5 
I 3 28 3 6 4.5 12 4.5 3 9 
J 2 7 3 o 4.5 23 12.5 6 6.5 
K 19 15 24 21 13 23 25 11 6.5 
L 6 1l 9 10 | 12 12.5 19 1 
M y 26 15 1 8 9 16.5 3 15.5 
N 21 13 24 17 26 23 8 10 26.5 
Oo 11.5 14 9 8.5 21 2.5 8 17 22 
P 24 16 26.5 24.5 10.5 23 25 20 3 
g 13 3 20 8.5 13 15 20 13 11 
18 28 20 24.5 16.5 2.5 16.5 7.5 22 
Ss 26 24 15 18 28 3 14.5 25 26.5 
x 22 20.5 9 20 16.5 23 20 23.5 19 
U 17 23 24 3 21 6 8 16 28.5 
Vv 8 6 15 2 8 23 4.5 12 14 
Ww 16 10 29 15.5 13 6 18 9 11 
xX 23 22 20 22 10.5 23 25 7.5 22 
4 27 17 15 28 28 23 22 28 19 
Z 20 12 20 15.5 24.5 23 25 14 3 
AA 25 5 20 24.5 21 15 29 21 25 
BB 28 28 26.5 29 16.5 23 23 29 19 
co 29 25 28 27 28 23 25 23.5 28.5 
Correlation with terete 
70 .41 76 -73 -70 47 74 .55 . 65 


district managers are I, II, III, 
IV, V, VI, VII, and VIII across 
the chart. Number One is a Di- 
vision Manager, having under him, 
as a matter of fact, the other 
seven. The district manager ordi- 
narily makes the selections him- 
self, as I understand it, but the 
Division Manager, being over him, 
may come in, and his recommenda- 
tions may be final, although I be- 
lieve this authority is not ordi- 
narily exercised. 


Each of these men had been 


the method they were in the habit 
of using, and ‘each man was in- 
structed to assume this attitude: 
“You are the only man between 
this applicant and the payroll of 
the company. Whatever you do 
to-day is to be put down in black 
and white, so be careful.” 
Applicant A appeared, and Num- 
ber I, who is the Division Mana- 
ger, said he is the eighteenth of 
the 29; that is, there are 17 better 
than he is. Applicant A then went 
to Gentleman II, and Gentleman 
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How An Advertisement 
Settled a Perplexing 
Railway Problem! 


This is an absolute fact and happened very 
recently on a large railway in the East. 


It had been decided to buy some new locomo- 
tives. The President gathered about him the 
General Manager and Superintendent of Motive 
Power and some of their subordinates, together 
: with several traffic department officers. The 
question of the type of engine to be ordered 
was under discussion. 


Each officer expressed his views; but the sev- 
eral opinions differed widely. Finally, the 
President retired to his private office, spread 
before him the data he had obtained at the 
conference, reviewed in his mind the oral argu- 
ments presented by his subordinates and then 
turned to the series of advertisements of the 
American Locomotive Company and Baldwin 
Locomotive Works which had recently ap- 
peared in the Railway Age Gazette. He found 
the answer in one of the advertisements of the 
former company and placed the order with that 
concern, 


The President of the road told us the story. 
We doubt whether the officers of the American 
Locomotive Company knew of the incident un- 
til they saw this advertisement. 


And as to the moral: Is not the incident a 
perfectly clear case of psychology and_ the 
right kind of advertising in the right medium? 


The Railway Age Gazette calls on and re- 
ceives the serious consideration of thousands of 
railway officers at least fifty-two times a year; 
and its advertising pages are just as interesting 
and instructive as its text pages. Are you 
using them? 


Railway Age Gazette 


New York Chicago Cleveland 


All the Simmons-Boardman Sehtestions RAILW. 
AGE GAZETTE, RAILW. MEC NANICAL 
ENGINEER, RAILWAY SIGNAL ENGINEER, 
and RAILWAY ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, are 
Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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Study Boston Dealers 


Do you. know what Boston deal- 
ers think about various phases of 
advertising and merchandising cam- 
paigns? 

Do you know how they feel to- 
ward different advertising mediums, 
what they think about coupons in 
advertisements, indoor displays, win- 
dow displays, advertisers’ direct-by- 
mail advertising and sales literature? 

Do you know how they feel to- 
ward products similar to the one 
you wish to advertise? 

Such information will help you 
with your plans—it will help you 
eliminate waste motion—save you 
money. 

The Boston American—New 
England’s Greatest Home News- 
paper—will be glad to help you 
analyze this territory. 

The Boston American will, if you wish, 
supply valuable data covering the dealer 
attitude toward various features of advertising and merchandising 
campaigns and information covering the 39 cities and towns com- 
prising Metropolitan Boston. ; : 

If the information you want isn’t on file, we will get it for you. 
Write for details of our plan of co-operating with advertisers— 
it will interest you. 
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80-82 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
1789 Broadway 504 Hearst Building 





You cannot cover Boston or New England without the Boston American 














II placed him ninth, The next one 
said there were four better; the 
next placed him twenty-first; the 
next gentleman said he was sec- 
ond best of the whole crowd; the 
next one also placed him second 
best; the next, third, and the last 
one, eleventh. You see this gen- 
tleman, A, was thought by one of 
these men to be second best, and 
by another, twenty-first. 

If you will look down here, you 
will see the way each applicant 
was regarded by each of these 
gentlemen, 

I hold a copy of a letter which 
I sent to this manager. I think 
I cannot do better than to read 
you the report which I sent to him, 
about eight weeks ago. 

“IT enclose, therefore, a sheet”— 
(and that is the copy of the sheet) 
“containing the results of the in- 
terviews. This sheet I regard as 
very interesting and instructive, 
but it differs in no particular from 
results secured by other interview- 
ers, in other tests.” In these 
“results of interviews,” the names 
are placed in the order in which 
they stood in all the tests. (As 
a matter of fact, this interview 
test is one of a series of seven 
tests which the applicants were 
put through at that time.) A 
stood first, B second, C third, and 
so on down the line. 

“If you have the sheet before 
you, I would like to call your at- 
tention to some interesting -facts. 
First—It was suggested that an at- 
tempt be made to pick out the 15 
best applicants, and disregard the 
rest” (they wanted 15 salesmen). 
“You will notice that there is not 
a single applicant that was thought 
to be one of the first 15 by each 
of you eight gentlemen. Second— 
If you had decided to eliminate 
the poorest six, you would have 
had the same difficulty. Not a sin- 
gle applicant was judged to be 
among the poorest six by all the 
interviewers. B 

“In certain instances the di- 
versity of judgment between two 
interviewers was very striking. ° 
“For instance, Number III judged 
Mr. M to be the best of the ap- 
plicants, but you judged him to be 
the twenty-sixth.” (The same ap- 
plicant was thought to be the best 
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of the crowd by one interviewer, 
and the twenty-sixth by another.) 
“You picked Mr. F to be the best 
of the group, and two others 
placed him twenty-fourth. There 
was close agreement only in the 
case of the bottom man. Such 
facts as these will, I am sure, 
strike you as very interesting, You 
will be interested to observe how 
the men compare with these rank- 
ings in actual work in your terri- 
tory.” 

The men were put to work two 
months ago. About ten days ago 
I received my last report, and at 
that time these four men, C, D, 
G and M, were, in the eyes of the 
men above them, thought to be 
stars. If you will observe, not a 
single interviewer agreed in select- 
ing those four, Take C, for in- 
stance. He came pretty close, and 
yet he was put down as the twen- 
tieth man by one interviewer—and 
he is the star salesman. This 
man, D, was put in by one inter- 
viewer as the twenty-first; this 
one, G, as the twenty-seventh; 
and this other star was put in as 
the twenty-sixth. 

These eight gentlemen who 
acted as interviewers are all good 
interviewers. They are all men 
who are accustomed to that par- 
ticular thing, under that particular 
environment. They are in the 
habit of selecting men, and that is 
the way they do it. Now are all 
men equally good in_ selecting 
salesmen? Not at all. 

The figures at the bottom will 
be more fully explained later, but 
I think I can make it somewhat 
clear. I assume that the man who 
agrees most closely with the con- 
sensus of opinion is the best 
judge. This second man agrees 
76 per cent with the consensus of 
opinion; and he did the best job, 
also, in selecting the men who are 
succeeding. The Division Mana- 
ger is the poorest of the group; 
he only agreed 41 per cent with 
the consensus of opinion; his esti- 

mate diverged most widely from 
the opinion of his co-workers— 


41 per cent. I am convinced he 
is the poorest interviewer of the 
group. 

I have now made this point. 


The man who is the best in select- 
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ing, agrees best with the consensus 
of opinion of the experts. That 
is my point number one. I think 
we ought to check up our sales 
managers, and see whether they 
agree with the consensus of opin- 
ion of the experts. 

Do you know that you have in 
your mind an ideal salesman, and 
you check up applicants in the de- 
gree to which they conform to 
that standard; and the picture of 
the ideal salesman that you have 
has black hair or light hair; he is 
tall, or he is short; he is re- 
served, or he is aggressive; he 
has a foreign accent, or he has 
not; he is homely, or he is good- 
looking. You have got a stand- 
ard, and that is the standard you 
use, and your standard is not 
good; and you don’t know that 
you are using it when you are. 
I realize that my standard of 
efficiency in selling is a particular 
type of man, and I have to be 
constantly on my guard to keep 
from judging men in terms of my 
ideal salesman. I have a definite 
picture in my mind of what I 
think of as the ideal salesman, and 
I am sure it is wrong, but I can- 
not get rid of it, and whenever I 
make applicants conform to that, 
I do wrong, and I have found it 
out by bitter experience. 

I have tried in this way as 
many as one hundred sales mana- 
gers, and I find some of them are 
not good. They judge a man 
thus: “He looks like a cousin of 
mine, and he was a crackerjack, 
and therefore this one is.” “I 
don’t like a man whose voice 
sounds like that.” “I don’t like 
the kind of necktie he wears.” “I 
don’t like the way he combs his 
hair.” Some men are diverted by 
these factors, and cannot judge a 
man’s real worth. 

Two employment managers in 
two large organizations proved 
themselves to be perfectly worth- 
less in selecting applicants, but 
they were excellent men in their 
organizations, and so they were 
put somewhere else. I think I 
have saved some good men from 
disaster, and I have saved the 
house something also. It just hap- 
pened that the men had drifted 
into the position of selecting men. 
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and they could not do it, and I 
know of no other way to check 
them up equal to this agreement 
of consensus of opimon, 

I believe in the future before a 
man becomes a sales manager, and 
selects men, he ought to be 
checked up. The most clever man 
in the world—the most clever 
sales manager—may be perfectly 
worthless in selecting men, and 
unless he agrees with the group of 
experts, my inference at the pres- 
ent time is that he isn’t any good 
in selecting men. 

[Epvrrortat Note: At this point Prof. 
Scott took up tests tried out in other 
concerns. Some of the questions asked, 
after the address, by members of the 
Salesmanship Club, are suggestive for 
the further expression of views by Prof. 
Scott. Some of these questions and 
answers were: 

Question: Would you recommend 
that instead of one man assuming the 
responsibility of selecting all men, he 
take his selection and submit it to four 
or five other men? 

Answer: Absolutely. And then, in a 
year’s time, they. would know which 
man was right, and they could devote 
the less useful men to some other oc- 
cupation. Some men cannot do it— 
cannot make good selections. Most of 
these interviewers are no good. Now 
these gentlemen, excepting myself, are 
highly respected and efficient men, and 
taken from large organizations, but not 
more than half of them could make a 
living at that, if anyone had a way of 
checking them up. This man who got 
.06 is a very efficient man, but all the 
work he has done for his company in 
that line could probably have been done 
better by a boy working for ten dollars 
a week, and I imagine he is getting as 
much as twenty-five thousand a year. 
Now, what’s the use? 

Question: Would not your deduc- 
tions and experiments tend to demon- 
strate that the best way of selecting a 
man, after all, is to take him and try 
him? 

Answer: No, too expensive. It isn’t 
fair to the man. It isn’t fair to hire a 
man with a fifty per cent possibility 
that you are going to fire him, anyway. 
I heard a man say, “I have got to have 
100 salesmen.” “How are you going 
to get them?” he was asked. “I’m go- 
ing to hire 300 and fire 200 of them.” I 
would not be surprised if in fifty years 
a statement like that would be a peni- 
tentiary offense. Talk about your 
cruelty to animals! 


Canaday With Willys-Overland 


Ward M. Canaday, advertising man 
ager of the Hoosier Manufacturing 
Company, New Castle, Ind. on Feb- 
ruary first succeeded George M. Berry 
as advertising manager of the Willys- 
Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio. Mr. 
Berry becomes manager of agencies of 
his company. 
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Some- 
thing 
New! 


Tested and found good 
Sent on free trial 
You can use it a week 


Making -Letters-Pay - System 


A jury of 1,600 of the foremost business organizations in 
America have found, after careful examination, Edward 
H. Schulze’s Making-Letters-Pay-System to be the best 


yearly service for increasing sales and collections by mail. 


Not a Book—But a SERVICE, 
Including 


lst—A Flexible Ring Binder Portfolio— 
120 pages of business-building ideas—common 
sense openings, closers that bring the money, col- 
lection clinchers, aids for salesmen, etc., etc.—in- 
dexed for immediate reference. But this is only 
the beginning. For a whole year there are 


2nd—Quarterly Supplements—Each con- © 
sisting of 50 pages of ideas—all of which can be 
applied to your particular business; not a miscel- 
laneous, stale collection. 


3rd—Advisory Service—An unlimited number 
of letters will be carefully reviewed, improvements 
suggested, new viewpoints offered without any ad- 
ditional charge, except postage and handling costs. 






Nothing like this Service has 


ever before been offered. It gives 
(See over) 
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suggestion upon suggestion for in- 
creasing sales by mail, collecting hard 
accounts, bringing back dissatisfied 
customers, 


It is the clearing-nouse idea applied 
to tested practice in letter-writing. 
Hundreds of well-known subscribers 
gathered together, are now getting 
the benefit of the carefully worked 
out plans of each other, which would 
cost any one subscriber alone thou- 
sands of dollars a year. 


All for $10 a Year 


The Advisory Service alone is worth 
many times that amount. Mr. 
Schulze is constantly receiving hun- 
dreds of letters. He studies the suc- 
cessful ones, finds out why they have 
brought better results; the failures, 
and finds out why they failed; and 
then he files all this information for 
instant reference. When you sub- 
mit your letter to him he brings all 
this comprehensive knowledge to 
bear on your particular problem, 
whatever it is. The single payment 
of $10 covers everything. 


But Not a Cent in Advance 


We will loan you the first installment of 
the Service for five days. Remember you 
are not buying a book or a collection of 
letters but a yearly service. If you are not 
\ convinced that even the first installment 
\ _ is worth every cent of $10—if you are 
not satisfied that it is the biggest 
purchase you ever made for $10— 
\ simply return it to us. If you 
‘, “want to keep it, send us 
m 4% “\___your check. 
oR, wy ‘\ 
efi, to, \ Edward H. Schulze 
fF ie GS 220 West 42nd 
Street 


Q Ningfe Ue, 
% \ me, * \ New York 
\ City 


‘\ 
\ 
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Judge What It Is 
Doing for Other 
Users: 


The De La Vergne Ma- 
chine Company says: 
“We would heartily com- 
mend ‘Making Letters Pay 
System’ to any business 
concern, whether engaged 
in selling shoe buttons or 
large machinery like our- 
selves.” 


The Rees Printing Com- 
pany says: “We have 
found ‘Making Letters 
Pay System’ very satis- 
factory and of great as- 
sistance to us in our 
work. Have given prac- 
tical use only to sugges- 
tions in the ‘Collecting of 
Accounts’ and find that 
the ideas you suggest 
bring good results.” 


The Jeffrey Manufactur- 
ing Company says: “We 
have received the first 
quarterly supplement to 
‘Making Letters Pay Sys- 
tem.’ We want to tell 
you that we are more 
than satisfied with this ad- 
dition ‘To Make Letters 
Pay System’ and wish 
to state further that we 
have received more good 
ideas from this system 
than any other plan of 
letter-writing that we 
have yet seen.” 

The Whitman & Barnes 
Mfg. Co. says: “Full of 
valuable suggestions and 
can be profitably used by 
anyone interested in at- 
taining the highest efi- 
ciency in letter-writing. 
We would not part with 
it, unless it was possible 
to secure a duplicate.” 


Other Users Are: 


Curtis Publishing Co. 

Montgomery, Ward & Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Armour & Company. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. 


Splitdorf Electrical Co. 

American Rolling Mill Co. 

Packard Motor Car Co. 

Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 

A. G. Spalding & Brother, 


ne. 

International Harvester 
Co. 

Aetna Life Insurance 
Company. 


National Lead Company. 























HE death of George A. Mac- 
beth, pioneer glass manufac- 
turer of Pittsburgh, at the age of 
70, on February 11, renews. inter- 
est in the strikingly unique adver- 
tising campaign which was waged 
for many years after the middle 
eighties to establish “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” in public favor. 
The man who was on the spot 
during the formative period of 
that campaign and_ therefore 
knows its history most intimately, 
is John E. Powers, the veteran 
advertising manager and remark- 
ably individual copy-writer. A 
representative of Printers’ INK 
called on Mr. Powers and was 
given a written statement cover- 
ing the early days, from which 
we take the following excerpts: 
“IT don’t know how I got at 
Macbeth, or he me. It was 1883. 
I had my hands full three years 
and did  next-to-nothing with 
him; for him would be putting it 
much too strong. I was free in 
’86, and he called me. 

“He made Pearl-Top lamp- 
chimneys. Pearl-Top was a row 
of pimples round the top; an 
alleged decoration; put on red-hot 
by a hand press; a_ trade-mark. 
He had a possible profit of part 
of a cent. A traveling salesman 
would take more than that; he 
had to depend on jobbers’ sales- 
men, to sell to grocers. They 
were indifferent. ‘They’ means 
both of ’em; everybody else was 
indifferent too. 

“These were better-made chim- 
neys than others; nobody else 
was making with any such care 
and skill and cost. He was one 
of the gang, and had the least 
profit—gross profit, of course; 
he hadn’t discovered the net yet. 
Nobody knew that a chimney 
could be any better or worse than 
another. 

“In business, what people don’t 
know, they don’t believe—if it 





The Use of Advertising in Macbeth’s 


Pioneer Campaign 


John E. Powers Recalls the Achievements of the First Days 


praises the goods, especially if it ss 


costs money; First come, first 
bought; till you get your name 
up. How was he to get his name 
up! 

“He made cat-and-dog~’ chim- 
neys too, as bad as the rest of 
’em; had to, to pay loss on Pearl- 
Top. But he got there slowly. 
He put more lead in his Pearl- 
Top glass; made better glass; less 
brittle; besides, the more lead 
spread the heat and lessened the 
strain. ‘Don’t break from use.’ 
Of course, they did from misuse; 
but what did a grocer care? he 
wanted his chimneys to break; 
sell more; they break; still more. 
People cared, but didn’t believe. 

“He shipped a lot to Australia. 
Sold at auction, small wholesale 
lots, well scattered; paid freight. 
That started demand; good busi- 
ness there. If that could have 
been foreseen, it would have been 
great encouragement. 





THE LATE GEORGE A. MACBETH 


“One day he said: ‘I wish I 
could stop this beggar business; 
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wish I could get the rest of it 
going as well as Pearl-Top.’ This 
gave me the hint. [I replied: 
‘What do you say to trade-mark- 
ing Pearl-Glass? You’ve made 
Pearl-Top go; I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if the name as well as the 
make should help Pearl-Glass.’ 

“He did it. We all know the 
rest. Pearl-Top went out with 
the lamps it was made for. Pearl- 
Glass came in with the Duplex 
and Rochester lamps. The King 
is dead, Long live the King! I 
remember putting into one of my 
own advertisements (of myself) 
this sentence: My Macbeth is 
known as far as Shakespeare’s. 
[Australia is about as far as one 
can get in our little sphere.] 





WE BUY lamp-chimneys 
by the dozen; they 
go on snapping and popping 
and flying in pieces; and we 
go on buying the very same 
chimneys year after year. 
Our dealer is willing to 
sell us a chimney a week for 
every lamp we burn. 
Macbeth’s «pearl top” and 
“pearl glass” do not break 
from heat; they are made 


of tough glass. Try them. 


Our “ Index” describes a// lamps and their proper 
chimneys. With it you can always order the right 
size and shape of chimney for any lamp. We mail it 
FREE to any one who writes for it. Address 

Macseth, Pit:sburgh, Pa 








THIS STYLE OF COPY WON FAME FOR 
MACBETH LAMP CHIMNEYS 


“Macbeth was a good one. De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum does not 
apply to him; there wasn’t any 
nist bonum. We all have our 
own limitations. If he reads this 

in that upper sphere 

Where all is made right that so 
troubles us here, 

I am quite content.” 

If the thought, “from every 
man according to his ability, to 
everyone according to his need,” 





expresses sound economic and 
ethical doctrine, then the joint 
work of George A. Macbeth and 
John Emory Powers is worthy of 
more than passing notice. And, 
as the soundness of the doctrine 
is indubitable, let us seek the ex- 
emplification of it in what these 
two men did together. 

Macbeth made better lamp- 
chimneys at a time when the 
lamp-chimney was a fundamental 
of our daily life. If it was your 
fortune to live through any part 
of the period when kerosene fur- 
nished us with the best light, the 
bare .statement will suffice to 
justify Macbeth and his work. 
If you had not that. experience 
then you must’ know that in those 
days a shattered lamp-chimney 
might mean one of many serious 
things. It is true that, until Mac- 
beth came, lamp-chimneys were 
generally pretty poor—glass badly 
blended and imperfectly annealed 
—so they literally “broke by look- 
ing at them.” 

Mr. Powers announced Mac- 
beth’s ideas and ideals about this 
way: 

“OUR INTEREST 

“We make three grades: bad, 
middling and good. 

“We make the very cheapest 
we can, because half of the deal- 
ers won't buy any other. We are 
ashamed of them; and, of course, 
don’t put our name on them. 

“We make the middling, be- 
cause some dealers will buy them, 
who won't buy good ones. No 
name on them; we'd rather not 
sell them. 

“We make good, and do our 
utmost to sell them: Macbeth 
pearl-top and pearl-glass; we are 
proud of them. 


“YOUR INTEREST 


“You could better afford to pay 
a dollar apiece for our best than 
five or ten cents for bad or mid- 
dling or even wrong number of 
good.” 

This style was employed in all 
the Macbeth lamp-chimney adver- 
tising. Mr. Powers uses it in his 
reminiscences of Macbeth from 
which we have quoted. 
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About Car Owners 


Owners of motor cars are a queer lot. 


For one thing, they can’t all agree on the same make 
of car. 


Some are strong for “‘sixes,” while others declare they 
wouldn’t have one onabet. Some buy “fours” be- 
cause they prefer them; others because they can’t 
afford an “eight.” 


And so it goes. 


Another eccentricity of car-owners is their stub- 
bornness. 


For example, they won’t always read the magazines 
that car manufacturers expect them to read. 


They prefer to choose their publications by the 
editorial rather than the advertising contents. 


There are a million or more owners of motor cars 
who rarely ever see some of the magazines that for 
the moment, enjoy greatest vogue with car and tire 
makers. 


It will interest manufacturers to learn that at least 
420,000 of these motorists are Cosmopolitan “fans.” 


Here indeed is “A giant market for a giant industry.” 
The story is told in a folder bearing this title. 


If your copy didn’t reach you, ask me to send another. 


119 West 40th Street, 


New York City. 


Cosmopolitan is a 
Member of A. B. C. 
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Never Mind Rural Credits— 
ComFoRT Folks Can Pay Cash 


The ringing note of optmism in the April 
Easter number of COMFORT finds a ready 
answer in the hearts of American advertisers. 


Times Are Good 


People are buying stronger and buying 


longer and buying later than they hav 

in years. : 
This is especially true of the farm and small-town folks 

you can reach through ComForT. Our people have had 


even more than their fair share of prosperity. They 
have not even been touched as yet by rising prices. 


From the Harrison Cady front cover on our April 


number clear through to the end, the forthcoming. 


- COMFORT will be packed with cheerful, entertaining, opti- 
mistic matter—the sort calculated to stir the buying in- 
stincts and unloose the purse-strings of COMFORT’S six 
million readers. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


AUGUSTA, MAINE, 


WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
New York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
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Meyercord Oil Painting 
(Miniature reproduction) 


Made for Houk Mfg. Co.—Actual Size 26” by 28”. 


Here’s another MEYERCORD OIL PAINTING, which we origi- 
nated and made by cur new process. It is on display wherever 
HOUK WIRE WHEELS are sold, as well as in automobile clubs, 
etc. They are accepted as original oil paintings, because they are 
photographically made and therefore in color and technique abso- 
lutely true to the original painting. 


You can feel the raised daubs of oil paint—see the brush marks 
and even smell the oil paint! The canvas and keyed stretcher 
are real artist’s materials—just exactly the kind they use in 
making oil paintings. 


Send for Samples 


You will be proud of oil paintings like these for your dealers. Non- 
breakable, inexpensive to ship and cost no more than ordinary signs 
either. See samples. 


The Meyercord Company, Inc., Chicago 


We make Decalcomania Transfer Window Signs, Cut-out Wood 
Panel Signs, etc., too. 
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The Man Behind the Sales Letter 


A Comparison of Several Specimens Which Show Reasons for Hits and 





Misses 


By Jonathan John Buzzell 


Advertising Manager, The Union Paper & Twine Co., Detroit, and Editor of 
“Letters That Make Good” 


wey is it that the average 
business man in writing a 
letter tries so hard to be something 
he is not? Why does he lose his 
own personality so completely— 
especially when he writes a form 
or sales letter? 

The proverbial cat in a strange 
garret is perfectly at ease com- 
pared with him. He claws the air, 
he struggles and flounders, he 
makes an attempt to be “unique” 
and “striking” just for the sake 
of being different, or he clings 
clumsily to antiquated phrases and 
hackneyed style. For some un- 
known reason it never occurs to 
him to be himself—to be natural! 

The sales letter writer wants to 
get big results from his letter, ergo, 
he must put tremendous effort into 
writing it. That seems to be his 
philosophy of letter writing. In 
effect he does something quite akin 
to climbing up onto stilts, and 
then proceeds awkwardly to say 
some perfectly obvious thing, or 
else something which requires a 
paragraph or two further along in 
the letter to explain. Evidently 
he hasn’t thought of doing the 
thing the easiest way—just say 
what he has to say, in a reason- 
able, rational and common-sense 
fashion right from the start. 

The writer, for some unknown 
reason, usually feels that he must 
describe a few circles outside the 
rim of his subject before he be- 
gins to talk sense. Take any ten 
sales letters you receive and you 
will find an average of about 
seven of them would have been 
much stronger and better if they 
had begun with the second or 
third paragraphs, leaving off the 
preceding paragraphs entirely. 


THE IMPORTANT FIRST PARAGRAPH 


In the opening paragraph a sales 
letter should give evidence of the 


personality behind it—it should | 


be a definite message from some- 
one. This may be accomplished 
through the presentation of the 
central idea of the letter, or by 
expressing the enthusiasm and 
conviction of the writer through 
some other reasonable method. 
Any studied attempt to assume a 
personality in a letter is quite apt 
to result in being impertinent or 
malapert. It will show on the 
face of it. If the letter is not 
opened with the central idea itself, 
a very evident personality is about 
the only force that can get your 
message “across.” 

“Write as you would talk,” is 
the motto of one of the most suc- 
cessful sales letter writers I know. 
When you can do it you are al- 
most certain to: get forceful let- 
ters, but not everyone can do it. 

An odd thing about this matter 
of being one’s self in a letter is 
that the man who is natural is 
seldom conscious of that fact 
when he is writing. A few people 
can do it, but can’t tell how. they 
do it. Others can’t do it, no mat- 
ter how hard they try. It is ac- 
tually pitiful to read the letters 
of some men I know, because 
there is nothing to give one the 
slightest cue to the character of 
the writer. This is especially true 
of a great deal of routine business 
correspondence. 

The letter writer who produces 
the natural and  sane-sounding 
letter—the really forceful kind— 
is in most cases so completely ab- 
sorbed by his subject, and so in- 
tensely interested in making sales, 
that he just talks in dead earnest 
about it. He is bent on selling— 
not on a literary career. The man 


behind the letter is bound to show 
up in a favorable way, and his 
letter will be interesting and con- 
vincing. To convince his prospect 
without first being himself con- 
vinced is something a letter writer 
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will find hard to do. The tend- 
ency of those who attempt it is 
so to overdo it that the letter 
sounds hollow and echoes the 
emptiness back of it all. This 
often happens with .a perfectly 
sound and good proposition when 
the writer undertakes the work 
of writing a letter when he is in 
the wrong mood, or without suffi- 
cient thought and study. It is a 
born artist who can do it without 
leaving obvious traces of his trick- 
ery somewhere in the letter. 

The best pulling sales letters I 
have ever written have been those 
on which I exerted the least effort 
in the actual writing. I simply 
wrote them when I was properly 
primed. They were done when 
my mind was working on the sales 
problems, and when my whole 
being was saturated with the spirit 
of the business in hand. I merely 
poured out into these letters some- 
thing which was a part of myself 
—I was the man behind the letter 
—and for the time being, at least, 
I was a salesman talking in dead 
earnest direct to my prospect. 
Letters of this sort seldom fail. 
They carry so much that is real 
about the business, so much of the 
personality and enthusiasm of the 
writer, that they inspire confidence 
and not only get the order, but 
build up a good will that is a per- 
manent and valuable asset. 

In most instances I have had 
the best success with dictated let- 
ters. One of the examples which 
I shall use in this article was, 
however, written on the backs of 
a couple of envelopes while I was 
riding home on the train from a 
holiday spent in the country. I 
was completely absorbed with the 
work of the coming week, and the 
plan of the letter was easily form- 
ulated in my mind. I jotted it 
down as it originally came to me 
and there was never a_ word 
changed. 

On other occasions I have la- 
bored far into the night in my 
effort to produce a “puller.” 
Every word, phrase and sentence 
has been pruned and trimmed. 
New words were substituted for 
old in the belief that they would 
add force and punch. Hours were 
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spent in finding “striking” open- 
ings and “forceful” closings. The 
letters really did sound good to 
me after they had been polished 
to the last degree of excellence, 
as I thought. After their phrase- 
ology had been forgotten, the 
faults in these letters became just 
as glaring to me as they doubtless 
were to the prospects to whom 
they were sent, and it was per- 
fectly clear why they did not pull 
the expected results. 


ZEAL FOR THE BUSINESS NEEDED TO 
SUCCEED 


It is not difficult to write a good 
letter when the writer has the 
necessary facts and enthusiasm. 
The right kind of enthusiasm can 
come only from genuine interest. 
A letter is resultful in inverse 
proportion to the amount of con- 
scious effort and strain that is put 
into writing it. This is not saying 
that criticism or re-writing are 
not helpful. It is a fact, however, 
that a better letter can be written 
when one is filled with earnestness 
and zeal regarding the business 
about which he is writing. A 
training which will fill the corres- 
pondent full of facts, and opti- 
mism regarding sales, is better 
than a study of the fundamentals 
of letter writing alone. If both 
these can be worked together, then 
you have the ideal combination 
Which is bound to win. Every 
business will now and then develop 
a good letter writer, but the abil- 
ity to write fluently does not of 
itself constitute a good letter 
writer. Far from it. 

The mails are filled with letteis 
based on far-fetched plans and 
decorated with fantastic phrase- 
ology. They are devoid of ideas 
and do not contain a single spark 
of convincing or truthful person- 
ality. Stop for a moment and 
picture the writer, and you will 
find him something curious to 
contemplate. These letters which 
overflow with extravagant phrases 
and hand-picked adjectives are 
merely lop-sided literature, not 
sales letters. This is not the kind 
of letter to carry a business mes- 
sage. The late Elbert Hubbard 
used some very unusual letters 
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INCREASED Reader Appreciation 
INCREASED Value to Advertisers 


There may be honest difference of opinion about 
the value to advertisers of a relatively high or low 
subscription rate for a publication. 


But there can hardly be any question that when a 
publication increases its subscription rate, the result 
is an increase of appreciation, by the subscriber, of 
the value of that publication. 


ENGINEERING RECORD 


has just announced to subscribers an 
Advance in Subscription Rate to $5.00 
: Effective June 15, 1916 


subscribers are given the opportunity up to June 15 
to subscribe at the present rate, $3.00 per year, for 
1,2 or 3 years. No subscriptions received after June 
15 except at the advanced rate of $5.00 per year. 


Engineering Record advertisers will participate 
in the benefits due to the subscribers’ increased appre- 
ciation of the value to them of this publication. 


ENGINEERING RECORD 
239 West 39th Street, New York 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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————_—————— ee POTD New Dork 


Ufsluntits 


First to last-the Truth 
News -Fditorials 
Advertisements 


Is Adams Sincere 


— and Are We? 


Occasionally someone says to us: “Do you 
realize what a weapon you are wielding when 
you print in the Ad-Visor some letters of praise 
or criticism and exclude others?” 


Of course we do. In unscrupulous hands 
there could hardly be a more effective method 
of business blackmail. 


In the hands of Samuel Hopkins Adams it is 
an editorial feature with its contents determined 
by the same considerations that govern any 
editor's choice of material. A great deal of his 
editing is done at his up-State home, far from 
newspaper rush and pressure. 


And when he comes to New York—well, do 
you think he writes like a man who could be 
urged, cajoled, threatened or wheedled into 
printing or not printing anything against his 
desires? As for the business office itself, you 
can form your own impression from “How It 
Works,” the 36-page booklet which will be sent 
if you will say you would like to have it. It is 
well worth reading. 


The New Pork Tribune 


First to Last: The Truth— 
News—Editorials—A dvertisements 



































with great success, but the goods 
he was offering were of a kind 
with the style of letter he used to 
sell them. These letters were 
written in his own peculiar way, 
but he himself told me that he 
would not advocate the use of this 
kind of letter in a merchandising 
business. Any one of the many 
people who have tried these 
"clever stunts” in sales letters will 
tell you that their efforts were 
worse than wasted. A man may 
possess the rhetorical power to 
“paint the lily and gild refined 
gold,” yet it becomes as “sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal” when 
he applies it in letter writing. The 
word-wizard and the adjective- 
artist attract attention to them- 
selves much the same as a five- 
legged calf at a county fair. 
Everyone looks and remarks, but 
no one wants to buy. 


THE APPROACH OF THE PANHANDLER 


Not long ago I came across one 
of those letters with a “subtle” 


opening. I will quote the first 
two paragraphs: 
Dear Sir:— 


I hope you have had a bully good 
lunch, because I want to talk to you 
as something very much to your 
rt don’t want you to spend money; I 
want to show you how you can save it. 

It sounds like the stereotyped 
approach of the professional pan- 
handler. If anything in the world 
would put a man on the defensive, 
such an opening would do it. It 
is equivalent to saying: “I hope 
I have struck you at a time when 
you feel flush, because I am going 
to make a touch. I know I 
couldn’t ‘do’ you except when 
you are in the mood to be made 
an easy mark.” 

I know from personal experi- 
ence that such letters do not bring 
the business. Every man who has 
had actual merchandising experi- 
ence knows it, too, It is not rea- 
sonable that they should. Neither 
do such letters build up good will 
because, in the first place, they are 
misleading. They do not truth- 
fully represent the concerns send- 
ing them out—not if the concerns 
are safe and sane—and they can- 
not help but do harm. Mere 
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freaks, as I have said, do not at- 
tract favorably. 

A peculiarly horrible example 
has just come to my desk. I have 
read it several times in the effort 
to find out what it is all about, 
and I am no nearer a solution than 
when I began. The letter attract- 
ed my attention merely as an in- 
vestigator of style in sales letters. 
I very much doubt if it in any 
way represents or expresses the 
personality of the writer or the 
firm sending it out. The letter 
follows: 


Dear Sir:— 

Birds have feathers; most animals 
have hair; the sheep alone has wool; but 
man has intelligence to choose what is 
best for him. 

The cast-off covering of the sheep is 
considered by some as an excellent cover- 
ing for the sensitive and highly-organ- 
ized human skin. 

The material of which the 
Underwear is made is Nature’s first-hand 
gift for intelligent mankind. 

No sheep ever wore it. 

We claim a great deal for the ——— 
Underwear. 

We maintain that it will restore a 
wool-weakened skin to vigor and health. 

We claim that it is the most cleanly, 
comfortable and protective underwear 
made. 

Why not call at our little shop in 
and let us show you this good 
underwear, or if you prefer, we will 
send a sample garment to your office or 
residence, for your inspection. 

Besides the Underwear, we 
have good Linen Towels, Linen Hand- 
kerchiefs, and a very extensive line of 
Men’s and Women’s Silk Hosiery. 

Yours very truly, 


Another letter, fully as barren 
of ideas, begins as folows: 


Gentlemen :— 

Ever heard of us before? You will 
have to plead guilty, because we wrote 
you under date of July 18th.. You 
didn’t reply, but we aren’t discouraged; 
we know you got our letter, because it 
was never returned to us. - 

Like the ‘rest of us, you are in busi- 
ness to make money. We buck up 
against a hard proposition sometimes, but 
often it is our own fault. Sometimes we 
deliberately pass up a fine proposition 
because we don’t take time to consider 
their worth, but we truly believe if you 
will take time to consider the proposi- 
tion we have to offer, you will find it 
well worth your while. 











Two paragraphs, and I will defy 
any man to make an intelligent 
guess as to what the writer is 
driving at. In the third paragraph 
the writer tells his story in a very 
awkward fashion. As this letter 
was written three months after 
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the previous one to which it re- 
fers, there would seem to be little 
chance that the reader would re- 
call anything about it. There is 
seldom any advantage in mention- 
ing a former defeated attempt to 
get action unless the follow-up is 
very close, and then only when 
there is some special reason for 
so doing. 


THIS LETTER JUMPS RIGHT 
THE SUBJECT 


INTO 


To illustrate the difference be- 
tween a rambling opening and one 
which gets right at the central 
idea of the letter at once, I will 
quote the first two paragraphs of 
a letter which brought nine per 
cent cash orders—a high per cent 
in this particular field. It was the 
first letter used on the list, and the 
proposition was an entirely new 
one. 


Dear Sir:— 

Just now when you are planning for 
increased efficiency from your office em- 
ployees for the coming year, have a 
suggestion that will help in your corre- 
spondence department. 

To get at the matter more quickly, let 
me quote from a letter just received 
from A. B. Jones, who manages the mail 
sales of a large manufacturer. 


Mr. Jones’ letter was _ then 
quoted in full. It happened that 
this man was well known. His let- 
ter was written after he had made 
a thorough examination of the 
proposition in question. It gave 
clearly and concisely, from the 
purchaser viewpoint, just the spe- 
cific ways this particular thing 
would help in a correspondence 
department. 

A big pulling letter used by a 
printer to get more business in 
the way of direct mail literature 
from his customers, has an open- 
ing which gets right at the vital 
spot. The idea for this opening 
was suggested by a salesman who 
saw a shipper sitting idly on his 
bench in a customer’s establish- 
ment where he called. It was a 
time when business in general was 
dull. This letter evidently hit the 
mark, for it pulled replies which 
were readily turned into orders in 
a manner that was _ surprising. 


This is the way it opened: 
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Gentlemen :— 

Is that shipper of yours working hard 
these days? : 

Are the orders coming fast enough to 
keep him on the jump those eight 
hours? 

More business! That’s what you want 
to see, isn’t it? Maybe you'd like to 
put on more help in your shipping room, 
and keep them all on the jump. 

Here is the point— 

And then followed briefly some 
good arguments for more printed 
matter to get the desired business. 
There was a card enclosed which 
the reader could fill out and post, 
requesting a salesman to call. 
The cards came back in a most 
surprising number. The letter 
dealt with a condition that was 
general, and offered a logical rem- 
edy. The idea simply grew out 
of observation of an actual case 
and was handled in the right way. 

Here is another letter which 
brought excellent results. It was 
used to follow up inquiries from 
a magazine advertisement. It is 
very brief, and there is nothing of 
a startling nature about it—yet it 
holds a record of 20 per cent of 
orders. The samples mentioned 
were sent under separate cover. 
The letter was timed to reach the 
prospect as. nearly as possible on 
the same day on which the samples 
arrived. 

Dear Sir:— ' 

The Second Sheets requested in your 
reply to our advertisement in : 
were mailed promptly. These are in 
duplicate, so you can give them a thor- 
ough test. 

In using ‘“Clear-Copy” Brand Second 
Sheets you will get clean, sharp’ carbon 
copies. They will come out as plain and 
readable as the originals. 

he test should not end here. Try 
“Clear-Copy” in your files. The sheets 
are thin enough to insure perfect copies 
and stiff enough for successful vertical 
filing. 

Use. “Clear-Copy” Brand Second 
Sheets and you will have no more dog- 
eared records—no more mussy or bulky 
files. ‘“Clear-Copy” files perfectly flat 
and stays flat, requiring a minimum of 
filing space. 

We guarantee “Clear-Copy” Brand to 
give satisfaction. Just fill out and re- 
turn the card. 

Yours very truly, 





Another example of the strictly 
business sales letter, without any- 
thing of the “subtle” or “flowery” 
opening, is one which brought 
over 4 per cent sales from a bunch 
of several hundred inquiries which 
cost only about eleven cents each. 
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BACKING UP 
OUR BELIEF 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, as 
now edited by Waldemar Kaempffert, is 
the most interesting, instructive and entirely 
worthwhile magazine in the world—yes, in the 
world. We are driving a nail of gold in the 
fact by advertising broadcast in big spaces 
over the entire country, including newspapers 
in the following cities: 
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San Francisco New York City Chicago 
Boston Philadelphia Detroit 

| Kansas City Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Washington Baltimore Buffalo 
Los Angeles Denver Bridgeport 
New Haven Hartford Atlanta 
Springfield Grand Rapids Indianapolis 
Minneapolis St. Louis Newark 
St. Paul Omaha Albany 
Rochester Cincinnati Portland 
Schenectady Columbus Providence 
Syracuse Dayton Dallas 
Seattle Toledo - Milwaukee 


When your product is right—advertise. 











POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
239 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


A. T. SEARS, Western Manager 
1214 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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OLD -HAM2 EN -BOAD 


—judge quality in papers by 
the PARSONS Paper Tests 


Quality in paper means a lot. 
Don’t just take the Printer’s say-so—KNOW for yourself. 
You can—easily, too, with this little book, “How to Test 
Bond Papers.” which gives you in simple form the tests 
our paper-makers use. Mailed free to any paper-buyer 
who will write for it on his office stationery. 
We also send you test samples of Parsons Old Hampden 
Bond. showing the 10 colors that can be had from any 
printer. Write today. 

Ask your Printer about PARSONS OLD HAMPDEN 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 


Makers also of Parsons Scotch Linen Ledger Paper Ma‘ers Since 1853 











The opening is sufficient to show 
how the idea was carried out. 

Thank you very much, Mr. , 
for your reply to my advertisement. | As 
you asked, I am sending you three things 
herewith— : 

Our catalogue, which tells you 
what Ro-San Indoor Lavatory is, 
how it works, and what its advan- 
tages are and what it costs to run. 

Our Plan Sheet, which shows you 
how easily the closet is installed. 
Be sure to read what is said about 
the chemical. 

Trial Blanks. Two plans are pre- 
sented by which you can try out this 
closet and be sure it is what you 
want before you actually buy it. 


Then follows three paragraphs 
of sales talk which is right to the 
point. The enclosures mentioned 
were such that they could be en- 
closed with the letter. The ar- 
ticle sold for a price which would 
not be spent by the rural people 
to whom it was sent until they 
were thoroughly convinced. The 
4 per cent of actual sales was, 
therefore, much greater than was 
looked for from a first letter. 

These letters show what can be 
done by way of pulling results 
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through the use of the simple and 


straightforward letter. None of 
the letters I have quoted as win- 
ners contain any of the “beating 
around the bush” and the word- 
wizardry of the hot-air artist in 
letter writing. They pulled be- 
cause they talked business in a 
businesslike manner. If you meas- 
ure up your letters by this stand- 
ard it will not be hard to pick the 
winners before they are sent: out. 





Ideal Aeroplanes Being 
Advertised 


A list of magazines, including juven- 
ile papers, is receiving the advertising 
of the Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Co., 
New York. Collin Armstrong, Inc., 1s 
placing the advertising. The company 
makes miniature aeroplanes. 





Pyrene’s Profits 


Profits for the year 1915 of the Py- 
rene Manufacturing Company amounted 
to $382,224.01: 

The item of “patents, trade-marks and 
good will’? in the company’s balance- 
— is given the valuation of $1,002,- 
450. 
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CAdsertising C/llustrations 


MONROE BUILDING 
CHICAGO 



































































MERE advertising phrase is 

not registrable as a _ trade- 
mark. That is, no trade-mark 
certificate is waiting for an ad- 
vertising slogan if the officials at 
the United States Patent Office 
detect it as such. Not infrequent- 
ly, however, the coveted recogni- 
tion is accorded to a term that 
has an advertising string to it— 
either because the examiners do 
not recognize the advertising sig- 
nificance or for some other rea- 
son. Or, better yet, a judicious 
chooser of trade-marks may some- 
times gain sanction for a combina- 
tion of two or more words that 
are fanciful enough at the time 
but may later be invested with 
advertising value. The possibili- 
ties in this direction are sufficient, 
apparently, to inspire many firms 
and individuals with a desire to 
register marks that may take rank 
as advertising mottoes as well as 
means of identification as to the 
origin of the goods. 

Many advertising phrases that 
are proffered as trade-marks are 
rejected at the Patent Office be- 
cause they are descriptive of the 
goods, and to be descriptive is a 
cardinal sin in trade-markdom. 
However, not a few advertisers 
have also suffered disappointment 
because they endeavored to secure 
registration for phrases which 
they had used only in advertising 
and which they had never placed 
on the goods in such manner as 
to give them a trade-mark use. 
In the case of the Pioneer Sus- 
pender Company vs. Lewis Oppen- 
heimer’s Sons the Patent Office 
decided that where a mark is reg- 
istered for cartons, but the actual 
trade which the mark represents is 
in merchandise contained in the 
cartons, the registration is invalid. 
In the case of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium Company both the 
Patent Office tribunals and the 
Federal courts held that use as a 
trade-mark involves affixing of 
the mark either to the goods or 
to the boxes or wrappers, and 
that it is not sufficient that a 
word, symbol or phrase be em- 






Advertising Phrases as Trade-marks 


What Is and Is Not Permitted 


ployed merely as a means of ad- 
vertisement. 

Blind advertising cannot safely 
be employed as a means of intro- 
ducing an article to the public 
with an expectation on the part 
of the advertiser that he will later 
register as a trade-mark the 
phrase made familiar in that cam- 
paign. This has been brought out 
by court decisions in cases such 
as that of the Westminster Laun- 
dry Company vs. the Hesse En- 
velope Company. In this in- 
stance the word “Stopurkicken” 
was appropriated by one concern 
ere the other firm, the originator 
of the word, had time to follow 
its blind advertisements with the 
others in which it was planned to 
link its name with the coined word 
after public curiosity had been 
aroused by the appearance alone 
of the catch phrase. The courts 
afforded no relief because the 
claimed word had not been iden- 
tified with the product of its orig- 
inator nor had any reputation 
been gained on the strength of it. 

Some manufacturers have at- 
tempted, with indifferent success, 
it must be admitted, to pick one 
word out of an advertising phrase 
in use on their product in order 
to secure trade-mark protection 
for that one word. This was the 
aim, for example, of Stephen F. 
Whitman & Son, which firm 
sought to elevate to trade-mark 
standing the word “Fussy,” as 
contained in the phrase “Fussy 
Package for Fastidious Folks,” 
appearing on the labels applied to 
their boxes of candy and likewise 
used in advertising. The Patent 
Office officials decided upon ap- 
peal, however, that “Fussy” under 
such circumstances did not con- 
stitute a trade-mark. 


PHRASE THAT WAS PERMITTED 


That the courts will, however, 
sometimes look with leniency up- 
on the use of advertising phrases 
was never better illustrated than 
by the memorable instance in 
which Vassar College tried to 
bring to book. the Loose-Wiles 
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According to the Washington Press Com- 
pany, a totally disinterested auditing con 


THE FARMER > 


of St. Paul Carried More 
Automobile and Automobile 


Accessory Advertising in 1915 
Than Any Other Farm Paper 


We will be glad of an opportunity to tell 
you the fundamental reasons why The 
Farmer leads in automobile advertising and 
why it always leads in its territory in all 
classes of advertising. 


If you have not already seen our last auto- 
mobile census, a copy will be sent to you 
on request. 





WEBB PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
41 Park Row, 

New York City, 

Eastern Representative. 


George W. Herbert, Inc., 
600 Adv. Bldg., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Western Representative 





Guaranteed Cisstindion 140,000 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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“All the world’s a stage 
And all the men and women 
merely players.” 

—SHAKESPEARE. 


THE 
THEATRE 
MAGAZINE 


QnnNOUNCCS—that the coming April Issue will be a special 


Shakespeare N umber 


A number that no advertiser can afford to overlook 


The entire English-speaking world is making elaborate prepar- 
ations to commemorate the 300th anniversary of the death 


+ of Shakespeare—April 23rd, 1916. 


The Shakespeare Issue, printed on specially made paper, will 
contain numerous interesting articles by the following Shake- 
spearean scholars, critics and players: ° 


Mr. WILLIAM WINTER, the veteran critic 

Prof. BRANDER MATTHEWS, of Columbia University 
CHA RANN KENNEDY 

ROBERT MANTELL, Shakespearean tragedian 


PERCY MACKAYE 
Sir JOHNSTON FORBES-ROBERTSON 


ALAN DALE 

HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Jr. 

OTIS SKIN 

MONTROSE J. MOSES 

CLARENCE STRATTON 

MARGARET ANGLIN 

EDITH WYNNE MATTHISON 

LIVINGSTON PLATT 

EDWARD FALES COWARD, and others. 

The Theatre Magazine has gathered from all over the world rare 
engravings and old wood-cuts, pertaining to the public and inti- 
mate life of Shakespeare. Among them are six full page engrav- 
ings of scenes of his plays from the famous Boydell Collection. 


The Theatre Magazine is making this the greatest issue it has 
ever published, in honor of the world’s greatest poet and play- 
wright—an issue that will live long in the libraries of scholars 
and theatre lovers. 


Advertising Forms close positively March Ist. 


THE THEATRE MAGAZINE 


PAUL MEYER, Advertising Manager 


8 West 38th Street New York City 


Western Representatives New England Representatives 
GODSO & BANGHART, Harris Trust Bidg., Chicago, Ill. H. D. CUSHING, 24 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





















Biscuit Company for its use of 
the phrases “Vassar Chocolates” 
and “Always Fresh.” In this in- 
stance the advertiser in promoting 
“Vassar Chocolates” not only 
made use of the name “Vassar” 
and a representation of a young 
woman in scholastic garb, but 
likewise employed an imitation of 
the college pennant, a college yell 
and an imitation of the college 
seal, with the words “Vassar Col- 
lege” and “Purity and Wisdom” 
as they appear on the college seal 
displaced by “Vassar College” and 
“Always Fresh.” A United States 
court decided that Vassar College 
had no such rights as would en- 
title it to an injunction against 
the use of its name, etc., and held 
. that the injury, if any, was psy- 
chological, rather than real. 

The descriptive element  in- 
volved is, as has been said, the 
ground for objection at the Pat- 
ent Office to most advertising 
phrases which are offered for reg- 
istration as trade-marks. The 
courts have frequently sustained 
this attitude at the Patent Office, 
as when, for example, the Court 
of Appeals at Washington—the 
final recourse in such cases—re- 
cently decided that “$15 Clothes” 
was unaccentable as a trade-mark 
for men’s clothing, being descrip- 
tive of the character and the qual- 
ity of the goods. Just this is a 
point not to be overlooked. Ad- 
vertising phrases indicative of the 
quality of goods are just as-much 
taboo as trade-marks as phrases 
descriptive of the character of the 
articles or of their origin. Here, 
too, however, there are exceptions 
—exceptions such as temper all 
the mandates of trade-mark prac- 
tice. In the case of the Bilber 
, Trunk and Bag Company the Pat- 
ent Office officials opened their 
arms to a trade-mark consisting 
of the representation of a pile 
of luggage on which is the device 
of a globe bearing the words 
“Atlas Quality.” They held that 
this was allowable as a trade- 
mark for trunks, traveling-bags 
and suitcases, because the mark, 
as a whole, was not a mere rep- 
resentation of the goods, and the 
phrase “Atlas Quality,” as here 
used, is not descriptive. 
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“Penny a Pound Profit” was 
the rather novel phrase which a 
candy manufacturer endeavored 
to have registered some time ago 
as a trade-mark, but his hopes 
were rudely dashed. “No Wash 
Up” was put forward as a candi- 
date for recognition as a means 
of identification for a given prep- 
aration designed for use on print- 
ing rollers and _ lithographing 
plates, but when the Ault and 
Wiborg Company carried this 
case into court the judges held 
that no one manufacturer could 
have an exclusive right to the 
phrase, so long as the rival who 
had likewise adopted it made no 
effort to sell his product as that 
of his competitor. 

Disguising an advertising phrase 
will seldom help. Wm. Jessop and 
Sons were confronted with the 
“No Admittance” sign at the 
Trade-mark Division for the 
phrase “Before Any,” although 
they went to the trouble to spell 
it “B4 Any,” and added the rep- 
resentation of an aeroplane to 
carry out the idea. Yet the Hinde 
and Dauch Paper Company got 
through swimmingly with “How 
to Pack It” as a trade-mark for 
pamphlets, and Allen and Lewis 
were passed in with “Preferred 
Stock,” because the sentries at 
the Patent Qffice took the view 
that “preferred stock” is a term 
that is usually applied to the cap- 
ital stock of a corporation, and 
would, supposedly, have no signifi- 
cance as a designation for canned 
soups, olives, canned berries, olive 
oil, fruit preserves and similar 
products. 


REGISTRATION SOUGHT FOR RECORD 
SENTENCE 


“The Sweetness of Low Prices 
Never Equals the Bitterness of 
Poor Quality” stands out in the 
memory of trade-mark examiners 
at the Patent Office as about the 
most ambitious advertising phrase 
that was ever presented for trade- 
mark recognition. The Loheide 
Manufacturing Company, which 
sought to register this phrase for 
candy, was told that it was de- 
scriptive. “The Player That’s 
Different” was blackballed when 
it was proposed by the Krell Auto 
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Grand Piano Company, and the 
courts decided that “Balm of a 
Thousand Flowers,” as applied to 
a cosmetic or liquid soap, was 
either descriptive or deceptive. 

“Be Sure and Work the Horse” 
might appear to the man on the 
street decidedly a freak trade- 
mark, but when the Bickmore Gall 
Cure Company and the Karns 
Manufacturing Company got into 
controversy in the courts it came 
out that this advertising phrase 
was designed to serve a dual pur- 
pose. It seems that it was not 
only -permissible but desirable to 
work a horse to which had been 
administered the gall remedy bear- 
ing the slogan in question, and 
thus the phrase became not only 
an advertising slogan, but likewise, 
in a sense, directions for use. The 
judges held that the phrase could 
not constitute a valid trade-mark. 

“Golden Brown’ Color No. 21” 
was a phrase vetoed when offered 
by F. Blumenthal & Co. as a trade- 
mark for leather, and Callahan & 
Sons were denied a certificate for 
“Callahan & Sons Columbia 
Crushed Feed.” There are also 
on record Patent Office decisions 
which indicate that for all that it 
is recognized that a manufacturer 
is not limited to a single trade- 
mark, but may have several differ- 
ent trade-marks, all applied to the 
same article, the authorities can- 
not countenance the registration 
of several different marks with 
the dea on the part of the appli- 
cant that they can be used in con- 
junction to form an advertising 
appeal. 


DECISIONS, MOSTLY UNFAVORABLE, 
UPON AD PHRASES 


Many applicants for  trade- 
marks seem to hold to the belief 
that a couple of words fraught 
with advertising significance 
stand a better chance of being ac- 
cepted at the Patent Office than a 
lengthier phrase which is perhaps 
more obviously designed to pro- 
mote sales as well as identify the 
product. It cannot be said, how- 
ever, that this theory is borne out 
by the history of advertising 
phrases at the Federal registration 
bureau. To be sure, “Solid Com- 
fort” was registered as a trade- 
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mark for furnaces, although it was 
admitted that the words convey 
the idea that persons using that 
particular furnace will experience 
the degree of comfort indicated, 
Outweighing, though, this favor- 
able decision was the rejection of 
the Crescent Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s “No Rip” for sweat pads; 
Kops Brothers’ “In Curve,” for 
corsets, and “Just Right,” which 
the F. B. Q. Clothing Company 
sought to enroll for overcoats. 
The De Long Hook & Eye Com- 
pany encountered two rejections 
of phrases at the Patent Office— 
the first time when it besought 
sanction for “Rust? Never,” and 
again when it proposed “Dull 
Black.” In a controversy between 
the Peters Cartridge Company and 
the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company the Patent Office arbiter 
came to the conclusion that the 
phrase “Self Loading” merely in- 
dicated the purpose for which 
cartridges were made and sold, 
and that consequently did not 
meet the requirements of a trade- 
mark. “Hold On” was construed 
to tell too much about the clutches 
of the scarf pins and hat pins 
manufactured by C. P. Goldsmith 
& Co. to be allowable as a trade- 
mark, and “Tip Top” was ac- 
counted too eulogistic of the hot- 
water bags marketed by the 
Whitehall-Tatum Company. 
“Elastic Seam,” as applied to 
drawers, and “Steel Shod,” re- 
ferring to shoes, have been looked 
upon by the courts as being a bit 
too informative for a mere mark 
of identification. So, too, were 
“Whirling Spray,” for syringes, 
and “Flare Front,” for automobile 
lamps, the shell of which flares in 
front. Many of our readers may 
recall that the Court of Appeals 
some years ago declined to en- 
dorse the use as a trade-mark of 
the phrase “Shredded Whole 
Wheat,” but it is not so generally 
known that “Health Food” met 
the same fate and for the same 
reason, and that “Celery Ade” 
was refused at the Patent Office. 
In the case of Lowe Bros. Co. 
vs. the Toledo Varnish Company, 
the finding was that the phrase 
“High Standard” proclaimed a 
virtue for paints and varnishes in- 
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MR. WILLIAM G. BEECROFT 


formerly editor of Forest 
and Stream and of Outing, 
author of Game Laws in 
Brief, writer on outdoor 
subjects and specialist in the 
advertising of arms, ammu- 
nition and sporting goods, 


is associated with 


THE 
HARRY PORTER COMPANY 


Advertising and Merchandising Counsel 
18 East Forty-first Street 
New York 
















































































Facts About 
Seattle for 
Advertisers 


LOCATION—The Hub of the North- 
west. The gateway to Alaska and the 
Orient. 


CLIMATE—Roses bloom the year 
round. Average high temperature 62 
degrees. Average low temperature 40 
degrees. Sun-stroke is unknown. 


RAINFALL in Seattle for last twenty- 
four years averaged 34.48 inches. 
Average precipitation in same period 
of New York City, 44.19 inches; 
Boston, 44.20; Cincinnati, O., 38.32; 
Chicago, 33.29. 


POPULATION—1900 census, 80,671; 
1910 census, 287,194; estimate of 
United States Census Bureau, Janu- 
ary 1, 1916, 335,000. 


HEALTH ADVANTAGES—The equa- 
ble climate, pure city water rising in 
the mountain glaciers and distributed 
by a great municipal water system, to 
this modern city with its complete 


drainage, sanitation, pure milk and simi- 


lar advantages, combine to make 
Seattle the healthiest city in the 
world. Death rate for 1914 was 8.1 
per thousand. Infant death rate low- 


est of large world cities. Birth rate, 
15.66 per thousand. 
* * + + * * 


These are some of the many reasons 
why advertisers find Seattle and the ad- 
joining territory such a good market. 
As a matter of course 


The Seattle Times 


is the logical medium to use in reachin 
this section—its quality, circulation an 
rates make it so. Further information 
of interest gladly supplied on request. 


Times Printing Company 
of Seattle 


HOME OFFICE 
The Times Building, Seattle, Wash., 
Cor. Second Ave. & Union St. 
Eastern REPRESENTATIVE 
THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL 
AGENCY ° 


Tribune Bldg., New York. 
Tribune Building, Chicago. 
Third Nat’l Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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stead of merely pointing to the 
origin of the goods. The New 
York & N. J. Lubricant Company 
was told that it could not 
monopolize ‘““Non-fluid Oil,” and 
E. B. Piekenbrock & Sons got a 
cool receptiom at the Patent Office 
when there was disclosed an am- 
bition to register “Lady Like,” so 
that the phrase might be used in 
connection with shoes of their 
manufacture and with no others, 
“Bona Fide,” as indicative of the 
music-boxes and watches put out 
by the Eisenstadt Manufacturing | 
Company, met the same fate, and 
so likewise did “Old Reliable,” 
which Henry J. Blakeslee put for- 
ward as a prospective trade-mark 
for cotton-seed products. 


A GUARANTEE PHRASE APFARENTLY 
CAN'T PASS MUSTER 

“If Not Right—Write—Will 
Make It Right” is an advertising 
phrase which, when presented for 
trade-mark registration by the 
Sumner Iron Works, resulted in 
the establishment of an interesting 
principle. The Commissioner of 
Patents decided, upon appeal, that 
this phrase is in the nature of a 
guarantee that the merchandise to 
which it is applied is of good 
quality and that therefore the 
phrase is not a proper subject for 
trade-mark protection. This is 
equivalent, of course, to saying 
that a guarantee, no more than a 
descriptive or laudatory advertis- 
ing phrase, can get through the 
eye of the needle of trade-mark 
registration. 

C. H. Alden Company had evi- 
dence of how difficult it is to se- 
cure the acceptance of an adver- 
tising phrase at the Patent Office 
when it offered for registration 
a mark of rather elaborate design, 
but which was burdened with sev- 
eral phrases that the Examiners 
figured would have advertising 
value. First, there was the phrase 
“The Alden Shoe,” and this was 
flanked on the one hand by “Man- 
nish Shoes” and on the other by 
“For Boys.” “Always Closed,” as 
an advertising phrase applied to 
revolving doors, was for a time a 
bone of contention between the 
Van Kannel Revolving Door Com- 
pany and the American Revolving 
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Door Company, but the courts de- 
cided that since this phrase merely 
had reference to the performance 
of the proper function of any re- 
volving door, no one manufacturer 
could sew up the phrase as a 
trade-mark for his sole use. 





Farmer Advertises Hay 


Tue “OrEGON VorTER,” 

PorTLANnD, OreE., February 2, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Enclosed impresses me as being rather 
unique. It is a farmer advertising hay. 
He has made his advertising pay. He 
encloses one of these cards in each 
bale of hay, also uses this copy in 
county papers. To this advertising and 
the quality of his hay he ascribes his 
unusual success in getting a good price 
for his product and building up a steady 
market for same among dairymen. 

C. C. CHAPMAN, 
Publisher. 


2 GARDENA ALFALFA HAY 

‘Is by far the best alfalfa hay in 
the world. Its fine stalk is caused 
by the fine grain of the soil in 
which it is raised. It is not as rank 
as the hay of the Yakima Valley or 
other localities where the land is 
sandy. Gardena Alfalfa hay is 
cured with all of its leaves on and 
is shocked and stacked as quickly 
as is safe, thereby retaining its 
greenness and flavor. Being raised 
on high, well-drained soil, it is ex- 
ceedingly rich in protein and milk- 
producing qualities. Your cows 
will produce 25 per cent more milk 
when fed on Gardena Alfalfa Hay. 

Ask your dealer for it or write, 

E. G. BuritincamMeE, Farmer, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 





Leachman With Bartlett 


Harden B. Leachman has resigned as 
local advertising manager of the Chicago 
Car Advertising Company to go with 
Frederick H. Bartlett & Co., a Chicago 
real-estate company, in. an executive ca- 
pacity. This company has recently put 
on an extensive local campaign for a 
novel sort of a real-estate bond, which 
gives promise of becoming a great suc- 
cess. Mr, Leachman had considerable 
to do with the inception and working 
out of this idea, and his new position 
is a result. 

_Ned Sheridan, Mr. Leachman’s as- 
Sistant, succeeds him in his position with 
the Car Advertising Company. 





James Hill With New York 
Agency 

James Hill has joined the forces of 
Delmonico, Wallace & Cutler, Inc., New 
ork. He was formerly of the Morse 
International and Presbrey agencies, and 
fecently with Dan A. Carroll, New 
York newspaper representative. 
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From Feb. 8rd issue of Printers’ Ink. 


. . . coming into the office. He 
found’ that, in addition to the 
contract previously mentioned, in 
this period 22 leads, or an average 
of three a week, were developed 
either directly or indirectly 
through the influence of the small 
advertisements the company has 
been running. 











4 EB. Waterman Co, New York City 
Ludlow € Valentine, Architects. 


**Turner for Concrete’’'# 


f= © This building, 10 stories and 
~we basement, was erected in 3%4 & 


wine 
santig in a eanoected A--+* 





Through the consistent use of 
small newspaper space over a pe- 
riod of ten months the Turner 
Construction Company, of New 
York, has closed one big contract 
running into hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars which, it is satis- 
fied, was greatly influenced by this 
method of approach. 


THE 
NEW YORK 
EVENING POST 


carries the Turner Construc- 
tion Co. advertising because 
The Evening Post readers 
are men and women of 
wealth and progress, pres- 
pective buyers of articles of 
merit. They are discrim- 
inating purchasers worth the 
attention of manufacturers 
of every salable product. 














What Is Needed for Rapid Trade 
Development in South America 





Observations of an Investigator Just Returned to This Country 


IRST-HAND information of 

business conditions abroad is 
always interesting. William H. 
Lough has just returned from 
South America. For eight months 
he has traveled throughout the 
continent as a special agent of 
the Department of Commerce, 
gathering information as to bank- 
ing opportunities in the Latin 
continent. Prior to his govern- 
ment work Mr. Lough was a di- 
rector of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, and he has recently been 
elected president of the Business 
Training Corporation, which, 
among other activities, is to offer 
a course of instruction in foreign 
trade. Dr. Edward E. Pratt, chief 
of the bureau of domestic and 
foreign commerce, will be the di- 
rector of this course. William H. 
Lough’s conclusions as to what 
American business needs for rapid 
development in the lucrative 
South American field are here 
given in an interview with a rep- 
resentative of Printers’ INK. 

* * * 


Not many yedrs ago a United 
States manufacturer opened a 
branch office and supply house in 
the Argentine. Shortly afterward 
the home office received an order 
from Colombia. A prompt ac- 
knowledgment was made, and the 
Colombian buyer was referred to 
the agency just opened in Buenos 
Aires. As the only communica- 
tion between the north and the 
southern or central portion of 
South America is by sea, and the 
facilities are limited to an occa- 
sional tramp steamer, the buyer 
found it much quicker and less 
expensive to get his order filled 
in Europe. 


FOUR ECONOMIC REGIONS 


This story may not be new. But 
at least it draws attention to the 
fact that South America is a big 
size in continents. It may be con- 
venient to treat itas a geographical 
unit. It is, however, a serious 


mistake to think of it as an eco- 
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nomic unit. There are ten repub- 
lics—each with its own problems 
and national individuality. Busi- 
ness is most safely developed in 
one place at a time, as the meth- 
ods that win success in one area 
may require many modifications 
in another. Where to break in 
will depend upon the appropriate- 
ness of the goods to one of four 
distinct economic regions. 

These consist of the Amazon 
Basin, which comprises Northern 
Brazil and the eastern parts of 
Peru and Bolivia; the River Plate 
Basin, which includes Southern 
Brazil and Northern Argentina; 
the west-coast region beyond the 
Andes, and the north coast, com- 
prising Colombia and Venezuela. 
Each of these divisions presents 
a distinct problem, and is served 
by its own merchants, commission 
houses, steamship lines and banks. 
Each has one or more important 
ports of entry and a few large 
cities which control the trade of 
entire regions. But to think of 
them as forming one economic 
unit is as big a mistake as to im- 
agine that the exporter can in- 
vade the European market as a 
whole, instead of tackling it piece- 
meal, country by country. 

The River Plate Basin is much 
the best-developed region and the 
most fertile and prosperous agfi- 
cultural section of South Amer- 
ica. Therefore, for the exporter 
or advertiser of a luxury or a 
utility in general demand, Ar- 
gentina becomes in reality South 
America, and Buenos Aires the 
port of entry to the Latin market. 
Financial conditions for a yeat 
were depressed throughout South 
America, but now they are greatly 
improved. Argentina and Uru- 
guay are bigger gainers from the 
war—relatively—than this coun- 
try. In 1915 Argentina ha 
a favorable trade balance of 
$330,000,000, with a population of 
8,000,000—which compares favor- 
ably with the trade balance in this 
country of about $1,500,000,000, 
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EUROPEAN ADVERTISING 
Distribution and Selling 


We desire to announce to American advertisers that in addi- 
tion to our equipment as a complete service agency—the largest 
in continental Europe—we are the exclusive representatives for 
the sale of space in the United States and Canada for the pub- 





lications listed hereunder. 














Paris—Le Temps 
Le Matin 
Petit Parisien 
Le Journal 
Le Petit Journal 
Le Gaulois 
L’Eclair 
Femina 


Annales Politiques & Litte- 


raires 
e Sais Tout 
4 Miroir 


Lyon—Republicain 


Marseille—Petit Marseillais 
Petit Provencal 
Soleil du Midi 


Bordeaux—Petit Gironde 
France du Sud-Ouest 
Nouvelliste 
Liberte 


Toulouse—Telegramme 


Montpellier—Petit Meridional 
Eclair 


Havre—Petit Havre 
Brest—Depeche de Brest 


Nice—Eclaireur 
Petit Nicois 


St. Etienne—Tribune Republi- 
caine. 


Limoges—Courrier du Centre 


Rheims—Eclaireur de |’Est 
Independant Remois 
Courrier de la Champagne 


Toulon—Petit Var 
Clermont—Ferrand 
Moniteur du Puy de Dome 
Avenir du Puy de Dome 


Amiens—Progres de la Somme 






















Nancy—Impartial de l’Est 
Rouen—Journal de Rouen 
Nantes—Phare de la Loire 


Dijon—Progres de la Cote d’Or 
Bien Public 


Alger—Depeche Algerienne 


We are equipped to supply any information desired in con- 
nection with sales, distribution and marketing conditions in any 
city or town in France, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Holland, and 
the Scandinavian countries. 


Our exclusive representatives in the United States and Can- 
ada are J. Walter Thompson Co., 44 East 23rd Street, New York 
—copies of the above publications with advertising rates are on 
file in the offices of this company. 


Correspondence in all languages. 


SOCIETE EUROPEENNE DE PUBLICITE 


10 rue de la Victoire 
4 PARIS, FRANCE 
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Buy Advertising 
Space on Its 
Merit 


Select your advertising 
media as you do your saies- 
men, Your printed sales 
talks should reach prospec- 
tive buyers. In the engineer- 
ing field, the direct route to 
these men is via the adver- 
tising section of 


PRAGTIGAL 


ENGINEER 


Your message is guaran- 
teed, each time it appears, 
to reach 22,000 men of this 
quality, or you get a pro- 


rata refund. Superintend- 
ents, purchasing agents, 
master- mechanics, chief 
engineers have learned to 
respect Practical Engineer 
and everything that zoes 
into it. Consequently your 
message will receive a cor- 
responding respect and at- 
tention. A firm is known 
by the quality of its repre- 
sentatives—it is also known 
by the quality of the media 
in which it is represented. 


Write for rates, sample 
copy and circulation map 
by States and industries. 


TECHNICAL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
537 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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with a population of, say, 
100,000,000. Argentina is buying 
back securities, heaping up gold 


| and, in general, showing much 


the same signs of almost excessive 
prosperity as this country. It is 
now an excellent market, espe- 
cially since an American bank js 
on the ground to protect credits. 
The way to develop foreign 
trade cannot be reduced to any 
definite rules. The result is that 


| when speaking of this subject one 
| is liable to talk in vague generali- 


ties that do not help us much, 


| Overseas trade is a thing of slow 
| growth and is the fruit of the joint 
| efforts of manufacturer, merchant, 


| banker and 


investor. Hitherto 


| our bankers have been reluctant 


to enter the field of foreign finance 


| owing to the handicap of our Fed- 


| eral banking laws. 


These, how- 
ever, are now likely to be amended. 
So far our manufacturers have 
had to get along without those 
facilities afforded by the British 
exporting houses, which are pre- 


| pared to finance foreign shipments 


of all kinds. Our commission 
houses have too frequently been 
freelances, pushing trade along 
lines of least resistance, but not 
in such a way as to create perina- 
nent trade. And so our exporters 
have had to fight single-handed 
in the foreign field. In view of 
the competition they have had to 
meet it is wonderful how well they 


| have succeeded. 


Anybody who thinks South 


| American business men are poor 
| traders will have his eyes opened 


| Paulo, 


if he goes to Rio de Janeiro, San 
Montevideo or Buenos 


Aires. These cities are, and have 


| been for years, centers of intense 


competition between the merchants 
of England, Germany, France, 
Belgium and Italy. Bankers and 
merchants are usually of European 
birth or of European parentage. 
They are likely to have a broader 
education in trade affairs than 
American merchants and bankers, 
and to be at least equal in shrewd- 
ness. 


Hitherto our Latin-American 


| trade has grown slowly, owing to 


the lack of the necessary facilities 
for its financing. These facilities 
are now being extended by the 

















opening of American banks in the 
most important cities. As trade 
develops they will continue to 
grow until they equal those offered 
by our competitors. When a Ger- 
man manufacturer, for instance, 
secures business from a Latin- 
American source, he not only has 
access through his home bank to 
reliable credit information, but he 
also has the means to finance his 
invoices through this home bank 
and its connection with a Latin- 
American German bank. Ameri- 
can manufacturers and exporters 
will enjoy the same facilities as 
soon as the demand for them be- 
comes sufficiently insistent—as it 
is now tending to do. 

I am frequently asked: as to 
what will happen to our young 
trade sapling when the war is 
over, The notion that Germany 
is out of the race in the South 
American markets is a dangerous 
fallacy. Her four big banks are 
well supplied with funds and are 
strong and aggressive. Her mer- 
chant houses, for the most part, 
are maintaining their organizations 
intact. Many of the younger gen- 
eration of Germans were unable 
to get back to the firing-line and 
are on hand ready for the com- 
mercial war that is to follow the 
treaty of peace. Unless Germany 
turns out to have been so weak- 
ened at home as to be unable to 
produce at competitive prices, she 
will have her forces in Sout 
America almost intact at the end 
of the war. 


HOW GERMANY IS HOLDING TRADE 
EVEN NOW 


Many German houses are trying 
to keep business going by pur- 
chasing American goods, and, in 
some cases, they have offered to 
act as our representatives. On 
the west coast they are also try- 
ing to create the dollar exchange 
as a weapon against England, in 
order to oust the sovereignty of 
the pound sterling. A Scotch con- 
tractor applied to an English 
bank for an open credit needed 
to carry through an important un- 
dertaking. Although his record 
was well known, the conservative 
British bank refused the accom- 
modation. In desperation he ap- 
plied to a German bank, and there 
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Almost every kind of 
product has been and 
can be advertised 
profitably in 


New York City 
Surface Cars 


Many advertisers, now 
nationally famous, laid the 
foundation of their great 
success by advertising ex- 
clusively in this medium at 
first. 


Starting with a small in- 
vestment. 


Some as long ago as 19 
years; remaining with us 
continuously ever since. 


Write us for details of 
such successes in your line. 


And for information as to 
how you could multiply 
your sales in the same way; 
and how little it would cost. 


New York City Car 
Advertising Company 
Jesse Winepurcu, Pres. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 
Tel. 4680 Madison Sq. 
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he had no difficulty in securing 
the overdraft he needed. 

By such means as these Ger- 
many is making every effort to 
maintain her foothold. If we are 
to hold the trade that we are now 
securing, thanks to German com- 
munication being temporarily cut 
off with the home country, we 
must fortify our position by 
strengthening our representation 
where possible and by creating the 
financial relations that force busi- 
ness to flow into the channels 
they open up. In this way I be- 
lieve Americans will hold a large 
part of the trade they are now 
winning. The biggest gain we 
have made is the education we 
have all received in regarding 
foreign trade more seriously. 


CONDITIONS THAT MUST BE MET IN 
SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE 


We are readier now than ever 
before to meet our commercial 
rivals on equal terms. For the 
first time in our history we have 
the resources, both in money and 
goods, for foreign development. 
The recent organization of the 
American International Corpora- 
tion, with a capital of $50,000,000, 
for the development of foreign 
trade, is a step in this direction. 
If our bankers take measures to 
invest Our surplus abroad so as to 
create markets for our goods 
where the investment is made, and 
our tariff policy is based upon 
encouraging importation of South 
American products, trade between 
North and South America will not 
only grow rapidly, but the greater 
part of it will be held after the 
war. 

International trade must be re- 
ciprocal and cannot long continue 
if it is largely one-sided. We can- 
not expect to open markets in 
foreign countries if we buy little 
or nothing from them in return. 
Future expansion must depend up- 
on the steady growth of our 
Latin-American investments and 
upon the gradual increase of bank- 
ing facilities. 

The lack of these natural stimu- 
lants to trade have, so far, hin- 
dered its development more than 
any difficulties of salesmanship or 
language. In this connection, and 





to make clear the situation, I can- 
not do better than quote from my 
report, issued by the Government, 
on Banking Opportunities in South 
America: 

“The problem of the manufac- 
turing exporter who is looking 
toward the South American mar- 
ket is two-fold: First, to sell his 
goods, profitably, steadily, and in 
satisfactory volume ; second, to get 
his money with reasonable cer- 
tainty and as quickly as possible. 
He would be willing to wrestle 
with the first half of his problem 
until solved if he could be sure 
of finding a solution to the second 
half. But here he cannot depend, 
except in the case of the wealthiest 
and largest concerns, on his own 
organization and resources. He 
turns to his banker for assist- 
ance, It is rarely given 
to him. 

“A question is sometimes raised 
as to why there is any need for 
financing export trade in any dif- 
ferent way from domestic trade. 
There are three reasons: First, 
distance alone makes an impor- 
tant difference. Money is outstand- 
ing for at least two months be- 
fore the mail can come back from 
South America. And on any large 
volume of business this period 
alone would require a considerable 
addition to the working capital. 
Second, on top of this unavoid- 
able delay in payment it is neces- 
sary to extend liberal terms, usual- 
ly not less than 90 days and fre- 
quently longer. South American 
countries are rich in resources, but 
not in capital. Their importers 
require fairly long credits, just as 
do the merchants of our own 
South and West. This means at 
least five months between the date 
of shipment and the receipt of 
a remittance from the purchaser. 
Third, the manufacturer has lit- 
tle credit information and can 
often get no more detailed reports 
than those supplied by the mer- 
cantile agencies or correspondents 
of his local bank. In few cases 
would it be practicable to secure 
credit information through his 
own people; even in so important 
a market as Rio de Janeiro only 
12 American manufacturing com- 
panies maintain permanent repre- 
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The Roof Over Your Head 
A Second Article on This Subject 


By D. $. BURCH 


We printed: 


“I am enclosing a stamped envelope 
H t for you to send pr address to the 
4 manufacturers of roofing that looks 
€ Wrote. like shingles. I want that kind of 
a roof if I can get it.” 


There are several concerns making 
the roofing you mention. They are 











We replied: 





We have written each of these 
manufacturers to send you their 
catalogues and full information. 


There are thousands of letters like these in our 
files. They ask about your kind of goods. They 
ask about every kind of goods that country folks 
use. Every day hundreds of inquiries like this 
come to 


FARM@/‘IRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 


as a result of its helpful editorial treatment of 
practical farm problems. 

There’s no need to guess about the market 
for your goods among the 600,000 Farm and 
Fireside readers. We can show you a cross- 
section of that market right in our letter files. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO. 


D. W. Henderson, Adv. Mgr. T. J. Morris, Western Adv. Mgr. 
881 Fourth Ave., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
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ACREAGE 


Nearly 14% Acres 
of Fertile Territory 


For $500 





In addition to purchasing | 


this site in Britain’s main 


commercial thoroughfare, a | 


handsome structure will be 
’ placed thereon to your speci- 


fication, and the adjoining | 
territory drained of all that’s | 


noxious. 


Of course you're a Buyer! | 
But where is Britain’s main | 


commercial thoroughfare ? 
The pages of 


ejoHN 


The figure given is the total 
area of space bought by the 


user of a page—cost $500— 
in over 1,300,000 copies. 


of course ! | 


PHILIP EMANUEL | 
Advertisement Manager | 


ODHAMS LIMITED 
93 & 94, Long Acre, London, W.C., England 
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sentatives. 


exports, even though he has cap- 
ital available for that purpose. 

_ “It is owing to these difficulties 
in the way of financing that only 
the larger corporations in this 
country, with few exceptions, 
have so far been in a position to 
develop export business. A well- 
informed committee estimated in 
1914 that 75 per cent of our ex- 
ports to South America were the 
products of large organizations, 
Through their efforts our trade 
with South America has grown 
rapidly ; yet it remains only a frac- 
tion of what it should become. 


COMMUNICATING WITH SOUTHERN 
CONTINENT 


“At the present time the chief 
mediums through which American 
exporters may work in making 
collections on foreign drafts or in 
securing the cash value of their 
American shipments to South 
vs points are four in num- 
er: 

“4. The National City Bank of 
New York has opened its own 
branches in five cities on the east 
coast. This bank offers a service 
of credit and trade information 
and of financing which is of the 
same character as that offered to 
their customers by German and 
British banks in those cities. 

“2. Three English banks are rep- 
resented by their own agencies in 
New York, through which they 
handle and discount drafts at all 
South American points. 

“3. About 100 national, State 
and private banks in our principal 
cities maintain foreign-exchange 
departments and have correspond- 
ent banks abroad. But in many 
cases these are not familiar at 
first hand with South American 
conditions and have only long- 
range dealings with their corre- 
spondents. Perhaps the most es- 
sential step for the betterment of 
our financial and export facilities 
is to make it practicable for these 
100 banks, already more or less 
interested, to extend and improve 
their foreign service. a 

“4. At least one commission 
house, and possibly others, afe 
giving considerable attention to - 





For that reason alone’ 
he cannot safely finance his own! 
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nancing sales that are made by 
manufacturers through their own 
representatives. They are follow- 
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ing in the footsteps of the export | 


houses of Hamburg and London.” 

No radical change and no large 
expenditure is involved in the im- 
provement of the existing facili- 
ties and much could be done in 
this direction. But these improve- 


ments probably do not go far | 


enough. A loose and shaky or- 
ganization of correspondent banks, 
combined with reasonably good 
discount and acceptance facilities 
in New York, may serve as a 


makeshift while Europe is at war. | 


It will be next to useless in meet- 
ing renewed and strenuous com- 
petition after the war. Even sup- 
posing that Europe should be fi- 
nancially crippled to the extent 


that New York becomes the | 


world’s cheapest discount market, 
the result might merely be that 
English and German banks would 
become more active in New York 
and that we should remain de- 
pendent upon them for South 
American financing. 


If the banks of this country are | 


to establish sound connections 
abroad and give the proper serv- 
ice to their exporting customers, 


they must themselves actively en- | 


ter the foreign field. The manu- 
facturer may perhaps try out a 
market or accept such business as 
drifts his way through middle- 
men; but he does not count on 
them to build up a sizable and 
dependable business for him. To 


accomplish this result he must | 


have his own people on the ground 
working under his direction, The 
analogy holds good in the bank- 
ing field. 


Cleveland Agency’s New 
Accounts 


The accounts of the General Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, and the 
Strong-Carlisle & Hammond Company, 
industrial furnaces, have been secured 

the Powers-House Company, of 
Cleveland. 

The former company is the same or- 

nization which formerly made up the 

estern sire & Rubber Company of 
Kansas City. The initial advertising 
will be a dealer campaign. 


The advertising for industrial fur- | 


maces will appear in trade papers and 
there 7. be a direct mailing campaign 
as well. 


| New York Chicago Boston Detroit 





Syracuse 
Records 
Shattered 


Nothing so strongly testifies to a 
newspaper’s power in its territory 
as a constantly increasing circu- 
lation. Then add greatest volume 
of advertising, and it proves not 
only power but also confidence. 


The 
POST-STANDARD 


has shown steady, healthy and 
consistent circulation growth year 
after year until during 1915 it 
reached the daily average of 


53,096 net paid 


The advertising volume has 
shown the same steady gains—in 
1915 a gain of 508,200 lines and a 
total volume of 


5,535,320 lines 


This was 240,240 lines more than 
the next nearest daily competitor, 
and 264,600 lines more than the 
third paper. 
The record is being continued. 
During January 1916 The POST- 
STANDARD carried a total of 
1,651 columns, a gain of 362 col- 
umns, leading both its daily com- 
petitors by over 100 columns. In 
foreign advertising alone (in the 
month of January) The POST- 
STANDARD showed a gain of 
3,000 inches (about 150 columns). 
For rates and information ad- 
dress 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 
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NLL 


Advertising manager 
available for a big 
national account 


The advertising manager of a large and rapidly grow- 
ing national account wishes to make a change* and is 
open to an offer. 

The past ten years have been occupied with two cam- 
paigns, In the first he materially increased an estab- 
lished business. In the present one—a new account— 
he has unusually complete control, and has made it a 
tremendous and steadily increasing success. 

He is not the type of advertising manager who simply 
O.K.’san agency's plans—he is equipped to assume full 
responsibility for the largest advertising proposition, 
bringing to bear on it the broad knowledge of mediums 
and copy, and the ability to buy space closely and 
correctly which an advertising manager must have to 
warrant the salary which he already commands. 

He is young, is a worker, and has an absolutely clean record, 

Advertising men of this calibre are not often available 

Address ‘‘C. T,” Box 403, care PRINTERS’ INK 


* Full reasons given in negotiating, 








His present connection seems assured unless he terminates it. 
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An Idea That Is Making Good 








> @ a4 THE 
et KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


COVERS 


Albany, Troy, Schenectady 
and The Capitol District 


FOR YOU 


RATE, SIX CENTS FLAT 


Advertisers, Sales Managers and 
Space Buyers are requested to write 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
FOR FACTS 
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Pyrene Capitalizes the News 
Columns 


Utilizes Sensational Fire Disaster to Point Its Moral 


* hd another good example of 
how an advertiser may cash in 
on a big news story of a day was 
the brisk campaign run recently 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., by the Py- 
rene Manufacturing Company. 
Early on the morning of Fri- 
day, February 4, the home of a 
wealthy Brooklyn widow caught 
fire, and six of the seven women 
occupants were burned to death. 
When the advertising department 
of the Pyrene company convened 
over the early editions of the 


tising department went over to 
the newspaper office and read 
proof as fast as it was set up. 
The copy carried a heavy display 
line of a newsy nature, and read 
in a semi-news- editorial way, con- 
veying its warning in conjunction 
with its sales message. 
Meanwhile one of the admen 
scurried around and got a pho- 
tograph of the burned building 
from one of the Brooklyn news- 
papers. This he rushed to an 
engraver, who turned out a plate 





In Casimir Tag's home in Brooklyn this morning six 
women were burned — 

Figure the case out for yourself. . 

Whos the fre ioniod it was small. should 


Whatever 


Six Women Die In Brookl lyn Blaze 
It May Happen In Your Home 


it 4, 2 det be ant aout fora ! 
woman or even a ten-year-old boy to 
It should be cece ml Lind of re 


omorrow 


ee a one 
aetna 





Caroline Tag ran to the phone and called the Fire 


In the vital few minutes hie the Fire Department 
pt through 
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The ime tsp tha ire and preven hoe eat 
eve al the start 
Al fires aré small fires at first thei 
burned to death ja ke this every fe 
year. Most of them are women and children burned to 
teath in their own homes 





electricity, ‘and it le fatal to threw weter en cleirteal 
simple to use, eo Rt carvaste oun exe 


lend shoots en bie redoy head. 
tal 2 oe on 


Until the Teo Fire Extinguisher was invented a 
there never was any practical fire 


Six out of every ten fires are in homes, And yet the home should be without Pyrene. | 

bone, the pac which guards our most precious posses- |. Pyrene 18 LIGHT, i veh ol f Frese to protect your heme, your fomity, your wife 
wan & tenet proteried toom fire. Every hese should Pyrene use. Just jot o anol tare of the and children from 
"have something to put out fires ot the start. hand und veod dhe pomp. Fy ay ~~ 





PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New ¥ York City 


Murray Hi 


Pyrene wil nat couse the dightest damage to the 
finest fabric of clothes. 


re never seen it until 

astounded at the speed with which it 

The holocaust in the Tag home may be re-enacted 
in your home. 


lomorrow in 
mt Put 0 Pyrene in 
home today—one on every floor. Ask any one of the 











NEWSPAPER COPY THAT APPEARED THE SAME DAY AS THE FIRE 


evening papers the following 
morning they got together with 
the sales organization and hastily 
planned a course of action. One 
of the admen dictated copy for 
a half page in the later editions 
of a Brooklyn evening newspaper. 
As fast as the copy was turned 
out and smoothed a bit it was 
telephoned to the composing-room 
of the newspaper. At the same 
time another member of the staff 
was collating a list of the Brook- 
lyn Pyrene dealers, and this was 
telephoned to the paper over a 
second wire. 





One of the adver- 
101 


before night. A job-printing of- 
fice was kept in readiness and by 
midnight they had printed an edi- 
tion of 10,000 photographic win- 
dow posters of the burned house, 
with a brief news caption, a line 
or two of advertisement and a 
cut of the extinguisher. 

Early the following morning 
nine salesmen were sent over to 
Brooklyn with the posters, plenty 
of goods and window materials. 
On the strength of the ad and 
its timely news value they were 
able to line up about 20 to 30 
new dealers, sell several hundred 
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A 


BOOK 


PAPER 


especially interesting to maga- 
zine publishers and mail order 
houses because its greater opa- 
city permits the use of lighter 
stock with large savings in cost 
of paper and postage. 

With the present general rise 
in paper, you will be interested 
to hear of this new book paper 
called 


Silk Finish 
OPAQUE SUPER 


MADE IN THIS COUNTRY BY 
A NEW AND INGENIOUS 
GERMAN PROCESS 


Its results with half-tones are 
surprisingly superior to those 
obtained with supers you know, 
it uses less ink and costs less. 


By actual measurement it is 
30% to 4026 more opaque than 
regular American book papers. 
In one case a publisher's post- 
age and paper bill will be re- 
duced $18,000 a year by its use. 

May we submit samples, 
dummies, and demonstrations 
to show you how you can get 
better results with less original 
outlay and smaller postal bills? 


CANFIELD 


PAPER CO. 
62-64 Duane Street, New York 
Telephone Worth 2187 
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| more extinguishers and put in 22 
| window displays for dealers, 


One dealer called up the New 
York office and asked for two 


| dozen of the extinguishers, as he 


had sold out his entire stock 
Later on he called up and asked 
for five dozen more. 

On Sunday morning the com- 
pany ran a half page and a quarter 
page, respectively, in two other 


| Brooklyn papers, with a change of 


copy and a large display of the 
extinguisher, but retaining the 
newsy character of the first ad. 

One of these newspapers also 
went out on its own hook and 


| lined up a list of dealers who 





took strips of space running for 
the width of the page tying up 
to the big ad. These dealers’ 
names were also included in the 
company’s ad. 


Who Thinks of Washing Wall 
Paper? 

“Every room has six sides that should 
be kept clean. The floor usually gets 
all the attention, but the walls and 
ceiling also collect dust, soot and grime. 
Don’t neglect them.” 

This is the new thought advanced 
in the magazine copy for Climax W 
Paper Cleaner—‘‘a soft, pliable, pink 
dough, clean to handle and requiring 
no experience to use.” 








Cincinnati Club to Form Mil 
tary Company 

The Cincinnati Advertisers’ Club is 
planning to organize a military com 
pany among its members. The mem 
bership is quite large enough to furnish 
ample material for the purpose, and the 
company will be able, it is believed, to 
become affiliated with the Ohio National 
Guard. 


Piano Manufacturers Endorse 
Stevens Bill 


A petition favoring the Stevens Bill 
has been signed by 51, piano manufac- 
turers of New York City and_ vicinity, 
and sent to each Representative from 
the Metropolitan district and to the two 
Senators from New York. The work 
has been handled by Albert Behning, of 





| the Behning Piano Company. 





Hammesfahr Is “Collier's” 
General Manager 


A. C. G. Hammesfahr, sales mai 
of advertising of Collier's Weekly, 
been appointed general manager of P. . 
Collier & Son, Inc. 
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Printing Papers 
of Euxcellence 


Clarke & Company 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


General Sales Agent for Book Papers 
Manufactured by Crocker, Burbank & Co. 


























O YOU BUY ENGRAVINGS because you 
know Engravings? Because you can use 
that knowledge to test and analyze the claims 
of competing houses? Or— 
Do you buy because the salesman is a good fellow—or from 
ignorance, whims, guesswork, habit or price? 
These are the buying motives that fill the maw of the yawn- 
ing waste basket. 
Quality and True Economy (really synonymous) are the 
working basis of our business. 
Send us your next Order and let’s get better acquainted, 
(Mention Printers’ Ink.) 
Established 1889 —— 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


Designers and Photo-Engravers 
In ONE or MORE COLORS 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Some saniples of our workin ETCHINGS, a small House Organ 
we send upon request. 
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Supreme in its Field 


The Lincoln Daily Star 


Nebraska’s Best Newspaper 


Covers Lincoln and the South Platte country more fully and intensively than any 
other Nebraska medium. Last semi-annual statement to the A. B. C. shows 


Net Paid Circulation 25,375 


More circulation in Lincoln’s trading territory than any other newspaper. More out- 
side mail circulation than any other newspaper. (See A. B. C. audit.) 

During the past year The Star has carried more local display, more foreign and more 
classified advertising than its competitors combined, making it SUPREME IN BOTH 
CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING. 

Advertising placed in The Lincoln Sunday Star is carried also in the first two Monday 
mail editions, giving Sunday advertisers a guaranteed paid non-duplicated circulation 
of over 23,000. 

The Star, daily or Sunday, is the best advertising buy in Nebraska. Rate, 4c per 
line flat. 


For further information write 


THE LINCOLN (NEB.) DAILY STAR 


Eastern Representatives Western Representatives 
Benjamin & Kentnor Ford-Parsons Co. 
New York Chicago 














Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 








Covers the German settlements everywhere. 
Independent politically, edited for German-Americans. 
Uses no plates or syndicate matter. 

Is not the tail end of a daily. 

The most popular German paper in America. 

All subscriptions paid in advance. 

No deadheads, no exchange list, no waste for advertisers. 
Accepts no fraudulent advertising. 

Publishes educational matter pertaining to advertising. 


Maintains a department to facilitate dealings between readers 
and advertisers. 


Enjoys the full confidence of its readers. 
Has a field of its own. Its use will involve no duplication for you. 








Flat Rate 35c. Guaranteed Circulation 125,000 
Actual Average Circulation for last year 133,992 
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A Catalogue Follow-up That In- 
creased Sales Thirty Per Cent 


A Plan That Overcame the Salesmen’s Disinclination to Educate the 
Dealer to Order by Mail 


By G. H. Dirhold 


HERE is a big dry-goods or- 
ganization in St. Louis whose 
business is jobbing and the sale 
and manufacture of a number of 
specialties. Each year they have 
been issuing a fall catalogue, 
which they sent out broadcast 
simply because other dry-goods 
jobbers have been doing the same 
thing. The house in question em- 
ploys over 200 salesmen, but these 
men were never trained to realize 
the importance of following up 
these. catalogues or telling the 
trade the advantages of ordering 
by mail from the catalogue be- 
tween the visits of the salesmen. 
With a sudden change in man- 
agement they recently decided to 
put in a sales-promotion depart- 
ment and place their catalogue on 
what was called a _ mail-order 
fighting basis, and the first move 
was to issue a catalogue quoting 
prices that averaged about five 
per cent lower than any other sim- 
ilar catalogue ever published. The 
first year the new catalogue was 
in circulation it helped make pos- 
sible an increase in sales of 30 
per cent, while the mail-orders 
from the new catalogue are grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. The 
first year’s, results proved that 
a good catalogue can become a 
positive force for bigger busi- 
ness if rightfully distributed and 
properly followed up by mail and 
through the salesmen. 

One of the first things the new 
management went into with new 
vigor and thoroughness was the 
following : 

First, learning promptly when 
an account is falling off. 

Second, going promptly after 
it in the most intelligent manner 
to get at the reason and remedy 
that reason so far as that partic- 
ular customer is concerned—fix it 
up in some way which will be 
satisfactory to that customer and 
get him back in line again. 





And then take whatever precau- 
tion and action is necessary to 
provide against making the same 
mistake over again and losing 
trade by doing it, if it is possible 
to provide against it by better 
arrangements than existed before. 


GETTING SALESMEN TO KEEP CLOSER 
TAB ON CUSTOMERS 


The new manager put it this 
way: “If we depend upon catch- 
ing these things individually, as 
heretofore, they are going to con- 
tinue to get away from us—we 
are going to miss out on lots of 
them. The first question that 
naturally comes to my mind— 
why did we not know that these 
accounts were getting away from 
us, that the customer had become 
offended, or for some reason had 
stopped buying? What must we 
do to insure against repetition of 
that kind of thing in future? 
Against the same thing happen- 
ing again and our failing to know 
about it until long afterward, or 
until after a competitor has had 
plenty of chance to get thor- 
oughly in with that account? 

“The most important thing in 
connection with this is that we 
should provide some means which 
will enable us to know when a 
thing of this kind happens and 
know it promptly. To provide a 
remedy so far as the individual 
customer is concerned is com- 
paratively easy and it is largely a 
question of one of the officers of 
the company going after the mat- 
ter intelligently, vigorously and 
promptly. Finding out the rea- 
son why and remedying that rea- 
son if it is our fault is another 
proposition, not so easy, but a 
thing we can improve on all the 
time, provided we learn these dis- 
affections promptly and run them 
down carefully. 

“There are, of course, several 
sources from which we can get 
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pointers of this kind of thing; 
first, from the salesman who vis- 
its the town in which the party in 
question does business. In the past 
we have never been successful in 
getting our saiesmen to report these 
matters intelligently and_ thor- 
oughly. There are, of course, a 
number of reasons why they do 
not report them; some apply to 
one salesman and some to an- 
other. The question is, do we go 
at it wrong, and if so, is there 
any other way for us to get 
prompt reports from the sales- 
men? Or must we depend entirely 
on other sources, with the accom- 
panying necessity of having to 
follow up these pointers and run- 
ning down each one of them and 
finding that three out of four are 
all right—in other words, do four 
times the work to get one-fourth 
the results? 

“Of one thing I am sure, next 
to getting trade the important 
thing is to keep it when you get 
it. There is no question that 
we are doing over things every 
day that are unwise from a busi- 
ness standpoint, only because it 
loses business. These are the 
things I want to get at so far as 
it is possible to correct them, rec- 
ognizing that the human nature 
that handles such propositions is 
going to continue to be about the 
same; but the way to start pre- 
venting these things, in my opin- 
ion, is by finding out the cases 
where we lose out, learning of 
them promptly, as soon as the 
trouble occurs, and then having 
them taken up by someone com- 
petent to handle a difficult matter 
of that kind and get it back into 
line.” . 

The follow-up campaign on the 
new catalogue was primarily aimed 
to accomplish these objects: 

First, post the salesmen in every 
territory on every catalogue sent 
to a merchant in order that he 
may follow it up personally and 
explain directly the advantages 
of mail-ordering from it. 

Second, get from each sales- 
man a report of what the mer- 
chant thinks of the catalogue and, 
if possible, an order from it, or at 
least a direct promise from the 
merchant to use it. 


Third, if a salesman persistently 
failed to report on a town, to 
check him up and either get te. 
sults or have the salesman’s cop. 
sent to pass up the town to be 
worked by mail or to transfer to 
some other salesman. 

A sales promotion man was em- 
ployed to write the literature and 
get the campaign started. The 
letter copy had a definite and 
specific function to perform—that 
of acquainting the dry-goods trade 
with the sales possibilities and 
profits of the line and making them 
realize the advantage of sclling— 
in connection with other supplies, 
Throughout the series an attempt 
has been made to work in harmony 
with the jobbers’ salesmen and to 
stimulate a spirit of co-operation 
with the house in promoting mail- 
orders from the catalogue. Each 
piece of literature sent out con- 
tained an order-blank with the ob- 
ject of making it as easy as pos- 
sible for dealers to order by mail. 
There were no impossible condi- 
tions imposed. <A dealer could 
buy any quantity he desired. You 
couldn’t find anyone more willing 
to help the dealer get started in 
every possible way. 


“CATALOGUE MONTH” TO MAKE 
SALESMEN CONCENTRATE 


After the catalogues were pretty 
well distributed over the territory, 
a month was designated as “Cat- 
alogue Month” and during this 
month every salesman was asked 
to press the trade hard to make 
up and send in mail-orders from 
the new catalogue. The house of- 
fered a number of prizes to the 
best jockey (salesman) in what 
was called a “Catalogue Sales 
Race.” Toginger up the salesmen 
there was issued a General Letter 
showing a large racetrack, with 
grandstand, judges’ stand, fences, 
home stretch, etc., etc, Then each 
salesman was. shown mounted 
astride a catalogue with a number 
on his back. The first General Let- 
ter sent out showed all the cata 
logues and riders lined up for the 
start. It announced the conditions 
of the race—how far each sales- 
man would move forward for 4 
certain amount of mail-order sales. 
Each week a new General Letter 
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Tue Ayer & SoN ADVERTISEMENT 
(Concluded) 


mendous packing industry, sur- 
passed only by Chicago and Kan- 
sas City, not to mention other 
large activities. 

Said the North American Re- 
view, in 1858: “The people of the 
United States have reached their 
inland western frontier, and the 
banks of the Missouri River are 
the shores at the termination of a 
vast ocean desert over one thou- 
sand miles in breadth, which it is 
proposed to travel, if at all, with 
caravans of camels and which in- 
terpose a final barrier to the es- 
tablishment of large communities, 
agricultural, commercial and even 
pastoral.” 

Gentlemen, the verdict is that, 
although Nebraska was for a long 
time a coyote-infested, sandy 
waste, as a desert she has not been 
a “howling success.” And all of 
the camels to be seen there now 
are those few which periodically 
traverse the state with some great- 
est-show-on-earth. We suspect 
that your true Nebraskan has as- 
similated a large proportion of 
that sand, which accounts for his 
perseverance and grit on which 
are predicated progress and pros- 
perity. 

Nebraska is a mighty good place 
to live. Her climate is dry and 
exhilarating. Agriculture flour- 
ishes in the eastern third of the 
state where the soil is inexhaust- 
ibly fertile. Corn is her leading 
crop. One-half her crop acreage 
is planted in corn. The sugar-beet 
industry is large and growing. 
These crops, with wheat, barley, 
oats, sorghum and flax, make the 
annual valuation of her crops ex- 
ceed $300,000,000. 

The excellent pasturage has been 
instrumental in the spread of 
beef - cattle raising. Nebraska 
standing second among the great 
agricultural states in the value of 
her beef cattle. Naturally, the 
dairying industry is of great im- 
portance. Nebraska’s butter is ex- 
cellent and the fame of its good- 
ness has been spread broadcast. 
However, the value of products 
in the slaughtering industry equals 
almost all other industries. com- 





bined. The refining and smelting 
of metallic ores is an important in- 
dustry. Timber is not plentiful, 
but reforestation on a consider- 
able scale will in time greatly 
ameliorate this. The state has ex- 
tensive saline deposits. 

But it is in manufacturing that 
the Blackwater State has lagged. 
However, the characteristic get- 
up-and-get spirit of Nebraskans, 
supplemented and stimulated by 
the growth in transportation fa- 
cilities, will remedy this, and wide- 
awake manufacturers will employ 
advertising in a thorough way, to 
a large degree, to create, sustain 
and insure big volume of business 
in the nearby great markets out- 
side the state’s borders. 

Then will Nebraskans, in the 
morning, don shoes made of Ne- 
braska leather, walk to the break- 
fast table on Nebraska prairie 
grass rugs, eat Nebraska trade 
marked, advertised food products, 
come in contact throughout the 
day with Nebraska’s advertised 
goods, being lulled to rest at night 
by the chirp of a Nebraska cricket, 
a perpetual advertiser. 

Nebraska will develop her manu- 
factures just as she is developing 
and reclaiming the sand dunes in 
her western counties. Irrigation 
has wrought wonders here, backed 
up by Nebraskan determination and 
indefatigable aggressiveness. Sand 
dunes are not prepossessing, nor 
promising, to most people. The 
one redeeming characteristic of 
the sand is that no one could, by 
the wildest stretch of the imag- 
ination, call it shiftless. But the 
Nebraskan has seen hidden possi- 
bilities there. Perhaps in the shal- 
low Platte, which, to quote Ar- 
temus Ward, “would. be quite a 
river if placed on edge,” there are 
more possibilities. Advertising will 
bring them to light. Advertising 
Headquarters is ready to help Ne- 
braska to investigate and to take 
soundings. We know how to wield 
the plumb line, the dredge and the 
drill. We would like to show Ne- 
braska. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 
Boston 


New York Chicago 














OUR 
German Farmers 


are desirable customers 


You reach the great 
mass and the best 
class of German Farm- 
ers by advertising 
in the great German 
Agricultural Weekly 


Deutsch- 
Amerikan. 


Farmer 


Published at Lincoln, Neb. 
because it goes to people that 


Pay in Advance 


Madison, Wis., 11/2/15. 

Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, 

Lincoln, Nebraska. 
_ The results from our adver- 
tising with you last year were 
very satisfactory, and we cer- 
tainly expect to be with you 
again the coming season. 

L. L. Otps Seep Company. 





We have placed a renewal 
of our advertisement in the 
Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer. Our 
returns have been very satis- 
factory. 

(Signed) W. L. Crissey, 
Portland Commercial Club. 





Cireuiation 125,000 
Actual average for the past year 133,869 


FLAT RATE 35c 
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Was sent out showing just how far 
the salesmen had advanced and the 


| relative position of each rider or 


| salesman. 


| 


| mail-orders. 


Brief pointed remarks 
in racetrack parlance were printed 
on each — bulletin. This stunt 
proved that the better the sales. 
man the harder he worked for 
Likewise it showed 
the good salesman he had some 
thing to lose by making a bad 
showing while the poor salesman 
had something to gain by running 
a zood race. 

As every sales manager knows, 
competition between — salesmen, 


| with an opportunity to make a lit. 


| tle extra “velvet,” will always stim- 


ulate them to make more sales. 
If you have a certain line you wish 
to push, just offer a_ series of 
cash prizes and you will invariably 
get increased results. It has been 
proved time and again that a sales- 
man can and will always put more 
vim and energy into a line when 
he knows he is going to be re 
warded for doing so. 

When you offer prizes be sure 


| every salesman has an equal chance. 
| Where there are a large number of 





salesmen it is well to offer a 
number of prizes and to divide 
the salesmen into groups accord- 
ing to their ability and the op. 
portunities on their _ territory, 
because if one has a “cinch” on 
the prize, all incentive to harder 
work will be lost by the other 
salesmen. Then make all the 
conditions of the contest so clear 
and simple that there is no possi- 
bility of any misunderstanding, 


| Finally, keep the salesmen fully 
| posted on how they stand. Make 


mention in your General Letter 


| or Bulletin of any large sales 
| made and if someone thinks up 
| a special stunt that will help sales, 
| send the idea to all the salesmen. 
| In other words, keep up their ef- 





thusiasm to a high selling pitch 
from start to finish of the 
contest. 

Every good salesman wants to 
know all he can about the house's 
catalogue; and the house’s met 
of taking care of his trade 
between his visits; he wants all 
the arguments that will help him 
land his customer and after he 
has been landed secure his repeat 
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business and make him a_ good, 
steady, regular customer. But in 
a good many organizations the 
house doesn’t instruct him on 
these points. They simply “noti- 
fy” him and let it go at that. 

If you will get the average job- 
ber’s salesman into a corner and 
question him about the retailer’s 
catalogue of his house, about its 
effect on his business, the atti- 
tude of the retailer toward the 
catalogue, about the use he makes 
of the mail-order arguments 
when he is selling goods, what 
will he do? Usually one of two 
things, he'll craw-fish, or else 
he'll give you the answers he 
thinks you want. If you draw 
him out, you can tie him up in 
bowknots of evasion. And if 
you were to make a tour of that 
man’s territory, and question his 
customers, who are, or should be, 
buying and handling your goods, 
you would soon find out why your 
catalogue doesn’t pay. You will 
find just how little these retail 
dealers know about your mail- 
order department and about the 
conveniences of ordering things 
from the catalogue, about which 
your salesmen ought to have 
taught them. 

Getting your customer’s view- 
point on your catalogue is neces- 
sary if you would make your mail- 
order sales grow, It is not enough 
to sit at your desk and make de- 
cision from your own point of 
view. You should be able to look 
through your customer’s glasses, 
and to do this you should try and 


, Study to learn the peculiarities of 


each, 


WRITING INTIMATE LETTERS TO CUS- 
TOMERS 


If your business covers such a 
large territory that this is im- 
possible, a good plan is to have 
your salesmen make a report on 
each customer, giving his peculi- 
arities. In order to get definite 
data, supply each salesman with 
a printed form, to be filled out, 
leaving a liberal space under “Re- 
marks” so that the salesman can 
note everything applying par- 
ticularly to his customer that is 
worthy of your special attention. 
Several large organizations I 
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THE OMAHA BEE 


is more than a newspaper; 


it is an institution. 


For over forty years, as the 
leading newspaper of the 
state, it has played an im- 
portant part in the civic, po- 
litical and social history of 
Nebraska. 


It is likewise a great factor in 
the building of business in 
Nebraska. Its advertising col- 
umns offer the greatest single 
influence on the buying and 
buying habits of the people of 
Omaha and Nebraska. 


Nebraska is “the great try- 
out state” because of its solid 
farm prosperity. The aver- 
age per farm income from the 
13 leading crops in 1914 was 
$1620—the highest average 
of any state. 


Send for our 1916 Reference 
Book. giving up-to-date data 
on Omaha and Nebraska. 

Our Service Department is at 


your disposal for investigation 
or assistance. 


Your advertising will 
make good in Nebraska 
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know of can instantly turn a card 
index and learn all about a cus- 
tomer, not only what he handles 
—from whom he buys—how he 
buys—but notations are found on 
these cards such as, “Strong on 
mail-order bids’—Makes fre- 
quent complaints’”—“Easy going,” 
—"Inclined to be careless’—A 
chronic kicker’”—‘“Honest and re- 
liable’—“Smooth and slippery” 
“A Southern gentleman of the 
old school’—in fact these cards 
show almost every fault and good 
point about a customer, and by 
having this information before 
him the correspondent or sales 
manager can write with intelli- 
gence and in a way that will strike 
home. If he is writing for more 
business, he can send such a letter 
as will strike the customer in his 
most tender spot and_ usually 
bring an order capitulation. 

Every sales manager should 
have a proper system for intelli- 
gently routing his salesmen. It 
is perhaps of minor importance 
whether salesmen route them- 
selves or are routed by the sales 
manager, so long as they reg- 
ularly cover every town in their 
territory; but unless this routing 
is filed with the home office, the 
salesmen are under no necessity 
for actually visiting every one of 
their towns, because they realize 
they are getting no supervising. 
This was exactly one of the 
weak spots of the old manage- 
ment of the house under discus- 
sion. 


SALESMEN MUST BE EDUCATED TO 
ROUTING SYSTEM 


Routing salesmen ‘s a very sitm- 
ple thing and there can be no ex- 


cuse for not doing it properly 
and systematically. Each sales- 
man makes out, or has made out 
for him, his traveling route list as 
far in advance as he can see it. 
Now, some salesmen will reply 
in answer to this proposition, “T 
can never tell where I am going 
to be a week from to-day.” This 
depends altogether on the nature 
of the business and the character 
of the salesman. Nine out of 
every ten salesmen know, or 
should know, where they are go- 
ing to be a week, ten days or 
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two weeks hence. This is a mat. 
ter which every salesman who has 
completely covered his territory 
two or three times knows or if 
he doesn’t know, it is because he 
is lacking in one important detail 
of orderliness and which should 
be immediately corrected, 

Because of the wide latitude 
previously allowed the salesmen 
some of them resented this extra 
detail work a little at first. But 
as the general manager had an op- 
portunity to explain its advan- 
tages personally to them, they 
quickly fell into the habit of using 
it regularly and the majority are 
appreciative of the new system 
and the effort to help them make 
more sales. 

As the work is becoming better 
understood. a general feeling of 
confidence and a_ willingness to 
co-operate on the part of the sales- 
men has resulted. The new meth- 
od has also made it possible 
to largely eliminate circular let- 
ters. Now, every customer and 
every catalogue prospect comes up 
at just the time it is alive. When 
a salesman reports on a dealer 
that “he could not sell him this 
trip,” but that the customer prom- 
ised him an order on his next 
visit, we have only to refer to 
the card when it comes up for 
attention at the allotted time. This 
results in more than a fair chance 
on the right way to approach the 
dealer and either land the busi- 
ness or know the reason why. 

The policy of the new sales 
promotion department was not to 
smother the salesmen with cleri- 
cal work by asking them to fur- 
nish statistical data, but rather to 
enlighten and broaden the under- 
standing of the home office and in 
that way make stronger the re- 
lations which exist between its 
customers and its salesmen. 

The dry-goods trade is singu- 
larly complicated. for every price 
is based on a system of discount; 
that is, the standard price usually 
remains the same, but the dis- 
counts vary. Then, too, the sales- 
men are divided into two classes 
—the “regular” and the “special.” 

From August to December the 
sales promotion man worked faith- 
fully on his catalogue follow-up 
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The Omaha Daily News 
Has More Circulation in 
Proportion to the Popu- 
lation of its City and State 


than Any Other News- 
paper in the United States. 


J. F. ANTISDEL Cc. D. BERTOLET 
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plan, It was not all clear sailing. 
He got an occasional bump and 
was disappointed more than once, 
but the bumps and the disappoint- 
ments were as one to 50 to the 
pleasing interviews with salesmen 
where the new catalogue was 
“shown off” and the advantages 
of ordering by mail explained in 
the most favorable way possible. 
There was balm also for many 
bumps in the dealers’ record of 
mail-order sales for the four 
months. Mail-orders from the 
new catalogue have become the 
fashion throughout the territory. 
The promotion man was carrying 
on an intimate friendly cor- 
respondence with more merchants 
than he had ever expected to 
know. 


CUSTOMERS PERSUADED THAT THIS 
WAS THE IDEAL CATALOGUE 


The aim of the follow-up was 
to drive home the fact that this 
was the ideal catalogue from 
which to order by mail; that the 
company carried a full and com- 
plete line of goods under its well- 
known and advertised brands; 
that the company guaranteed 
them and would replace with new 
goods any that proved defective; 
that it carried a large and com- 
plete line of manufacturer’s 
brands as well as an endless line 
of goods on which the brand 
was of no consequence; that the 
dealer was absolutely safe in 
ordering by mail from the new 
catalogue and that  mail-or- 
ders, not only at the beginning, 
but continuously, would be 
handled to his entire satisfaction, 
both as to the prompt and com- 
plete execution of his order, as 
well as the matter of price, also 
the prompt adjustment of any- 
thing that should by accident go 
wrong or not be entirely agree- 
able. 

The literature was divided into 
folders, large mailing cards, and 
letters, and was mailed out at in- 
tervals of ten days. Each piece of 
copy tried to drive home some 
point on the advantages of order- 
ing by mail from the catalogue 
between the visits of the sales- 
men. The following folder is 
representative of the matter sent 
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out. This was printed on good 
yellow cover stock, in two col- 
ors, light blue and black. 


Don’t Let “Just Out” 
SteaL Your EARNINGS 

You believe in protecting yourself 
against loss by fire or tornado? Y 
doubt you carry life insurance. You 
consider these kinds of insurance as 
good business. You don’t carry insur- 
ance against loss by being out of goods. 
“But,” you say, “I can’t carry every- 
thing. Ses my goods from salesmen. 
I don’t need that kind of insurance.” 

Listen: whenever you lose the sale 
of an article by being “just out of it,” 
you must take that sum from your 
family in necessities. The loss on that 
“just out’ sale means a hole that is 
never filled. It robs you of your right- 
ful profit, while store and household 
expenses go on. 

ight here take a hint from the big 
Mail Order Houses. You know that 
they interest and convince, although 
working at a distance, asking payment 
in advance and using pictures and 


printed talk instead of the goods and 


word-of-mouth argument. 

_ Did you ever stop to consider what 
is peseng le for you in this direction by 
making use of the New Catalogue 
and our quicker Mail Order Service? 
The next time a customer comes in for 
anything you are “just out of,” go over 
the New Catalogue with him. You know 
what the goods will cost you. Take his 
order and send it to us by mail. It will 
have our best attention, be shipped at 
once and priced right. 

In short, use cur quicker Mail Order 
Service and our New Catalogue and de- 
rive from them the full measure of 
benefits they are intended to offer dry 
goods merchants everywhere. 

The entire series covered such 
titles as: “What Is This New 
Book? What Is the Reason of 
Its Success? Why Is It So Need- 
ful to All?” “A Fact Book and 
Price List of Dry-goods Merchan- 
dise”—“Get the Catalogue Habit” 
—“A Time Saver and Money 
Maker’—“Where_ the Biggest 
Buyers Buy”’—“The Royal Road 
To Success’—“A Great Proposi- 
tion’—“Can You Use a Bigger 
Income ?”—“Low Prices Plus 
Quicker Good Service On Mail- 
orders”—“Need More Money In 
Your Business?”—“Increase In 
Efficiency of Your Clerks”—“The 
Blue Book on _ Dry-goods”— 
“And His Business Increased 
Twenty Per Cent”—‘And Now 
To Sum Up.” 

They constituted a rapid-fire 
campaign on the dealer, designed 
chiefly to keep up his interest in 
the catalogue, yet it was the prov- 
ince of the follow-up to ask for 
a mail-order, to keep on asking, 





—— 
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and never to stop asking until the 
dealer did send in a mail order 
or the salesman sold him direct: 
Much care was taken to induce 
the dealer to assume a favorable 
attitude toward ordering by mail, 
yet this was not carried to a point 
where it became distasteful or 
wore the dealer out. 

Judging from the comments, 
some pieces of the follow-up 
series proved more interesting 
than others. Taken as a whole, 
the campaign has more than met 
expectations. Also the catalogue 
has been the talk of the trade all 
over this territory and the first 
edition of 50,000 copies was 
quickly exhausted and live inqui- 
ries are still coming in. 

Great changes are occurring in 
the jobbing and distributing fields. 
Catalogue houses, both wholesale 
and retail; chain-store systems; 
factory-to-consumer enterprises; 
profit-sharing schemes; associated 
buying syndicates among  mer- 
chants; advertising, and other 
new methods of conducting busi- 
ness are altering the regular 
currents of trade. It is a con- 
dition and not a theory that 
confronts the Twentieth Century 
distributor. And to meet it, there 
must be a spirit of progressive co- 
operation between the salesmen 
and the house. A closer merging 
of selling forces is necessary. The 
simplest, the most economical way 
to accomplish this is for the dis- 
tributor and his representatives to 
get into catalogue selling and go 
into it thoroughly and not in a 
superficial way. 

The thing has been done, It has 
been my pleasure and good for- 
tune to work with manufacturers 
who have created new and profit- 
able business through the selling 
abilities of their catalogue and fol- 
low-up, and without posing as cat- 
alogue or mail-order houses. 
These concerns -have taken hold 
of new specialty lines, almost un- 
known, and have sold them from 
catalogue by mail to the retail 
trade. They were able to do this 
because they recognized the sales 
possibilities of the proposition; 
they had a force of co-operative 
salesmen. They and the salesmen 
realized that it meant increased 


profits and more business in the 
shape of re-orders on goods not 
previously handled. 

There’s no sound reason why 
every jobbing house in the country 
shouldn’t enter a more profitable 
field by using its organization, 
equipment, facilities, prestige and 
capital to get mail-order business 
by means of a catalogue between 
the visits of its salesmen. 

Success or failure in this direc- 
tion depends largely upon the 
catalogue follow-up and the loyal 
co-operation of the individual 
salesmen. It is their intelligence, 
initiative and energy that get re- 
sults in the shape of new business, 
and the merchant’s proper under- 
standing of the facility of order- 
ing by mail from the catalogue 
will get the dealer’s “fill in” trade. 


Federal Court Enjoins Substitu- 
tion by Department Store 


The Barrett Manufacturing Company, 
New York, has secured an injunction 
from the United States District Court 
at New York, restraining the J. B. 
Greenhut Company, a department store, 
from substituting other makes of floor 
coverings when Congoleum is asked for. 
The decree was entered by consent, the 
Greenhut Company appearing in open 
court and denying any intent to misrep- 
resent the goods. The Greenhut Com- 
pany, however. agreed not to oppose 
the entering of the decree, which pro- 
vides: 

“That the defendant, Greenhut Com- 
pany, Inc., its servants and employees, 
and each and every one of them, and 
all persons claiming through or held 
under the defendant, are forever en- 
joined and prohibited from selling or 
offering for sale, directly or indirectly, 
any floor covering as Congoleum unless 
the same is in fact the genuine floor 
cover'ng of United Roofing & Manufac- 
turing Company, a department and sub- 
sidiary of the complainant or of the 
successors and assigns of said United 
Roofing & Manufacturing Company or 
of complainant; and from selling and 
delivering in response to orders that 
are specifically for Congoleum any floor 
covering other than the genuine Congo- 
leum floor cover'ng of complainant, its 
department, subsidiary, successors or 
assigns; and from representing, directly 
or indirectly, that any floor covering 
is such Congoleum of complainant or 
complainant’s said department, subsid- 
iary. successors or assigns, unless, in- 
deed, such floor covering is in fact 
such Congoleum.” 


Norton Brotherton has resigned from 
the Campbell-Ewald Advertising Com- 
pany, of Detroit. His future plans have 
not as yet heen made public. 
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NEW ART EXHIBIT B 
containing four drawings 
bYMrWinold Reiss will be sent 
without wage 2 to Advertising 


Managers, who are asked to 
lindly send -their requests 
on their business stationery 
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PUBLISHERS PRINTING CO 


eo gners , Engravers. and Printers 
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Printers and their Specialties / 


Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 





OUR printing is as 
necessary to a selling 
campaign as a good 
commissary department 
to a military campaign. 


THE KALKHOFF Co. 
216 West 18th Street, New York 


Specify 
“CROWELL 
BIN DIN G” 


when you order books or catalogs. 
You will then get your money's 
worth, All styles of cloth, 
leather and paper in quantities. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL Co, 
426-428 West Broadway, New York 





Booklets and 
Catalogs Many of America’s 


prominent advertisers 
and advertising agencies like the 
George Batten Co., J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Frank Seaman, 
Inc., Federal Agency and others, 
requiring High Class Work use the 


Charles Francis Press 
30-32 W. Thirteenth St., New York City 


XTREME rush 

work costs a little 

extra, but the quality of 

our work never suffers. 

Day and Night Service 

C. E. RUCKSTUHL, INc. 
Typographic Service 

27 East 31ST STREET, NEW YORK 





Western Advertisers 


know that Kenrretp-Leacu SERVICE 
is unsurpassable. Manufacturing and 
creative costs kept separate. This 
gives you exceptional service without 
having to pay extra for it. We are 
especially equipped for printing house 
organs, catalogues and large runs of 


ali kinds. - 
GET OUR PRICES. 


KENFIELD-LEACH COMPANY 
445 Plymouth Ct. Chicago, Ill. 


WE operate the largest 
plant in the East for the 
complete manufacture of high 
grade catalogs and magazines. 


Prompt deliveries guaranteed. 


THE PERIODICAL PRESS 
76-88 Lafayette St. - - New York 








RE AD PRINTING 
COMPANY 
HIRAM SHERWOOD, President 
Your printing may 
be good—but it is 
not yet good enough 


106 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 
Telephone 6396 and 6397 Chelsea 





SERVICE 


means much to a busy man, We 
have a clientele of satisfied cus- 
tomers. Let us refer you toa few. 


WALTERS & MAHON 


Incorporated 
“Printing that Pulls” 
64 Church Street :: New York 
PHONE CORTLANDT 1087-1088 
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Engraving — Designing — Electrotyping 
A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 
Advertising Agents and Publishers 








ELECTRO SERVICE 


IN CANADA 


New York, 10-15-15, 


“GENTLEMEN: 


You gave us such good service 


last time and were so prompt in your 
shipments that we think it is advis- 
able to pay the price you quote, rather 
than try to savea little by making a 


change.” 


Name on request, 


Our prices are standard electrotype prices 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. 


OF CANADA 


345-347 Craig W. 


Montreal, P. Q. 





TENTIF 


406-426 W. 31st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plantin New York 


. Guarantees you finest plates at 
reasonable rates 


FINE PLATES 

















THE STERLING 
ENGRAVING CO. 


Designing Retouching 


Halftones 


Color Process 


Ben Day 
Wax 


New York City, N. Y. 


200 William St. 
Tel. 2900 Beekman 


Tenth Av. cor 36th St. 


Tel. 3900 Greeley 


Are You Satisfied 
With your engravings? 
Are the quality, service and price 
what they should be? 
A telephone call to 2980 Beek- 
man will get us on the job. 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 


Photo-Engravers 
2 Duane St. New York 
Telephones Beekman 2980-1-2 


DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 





The Chromatic Process 
Engraving Company 


DESIGNERS 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
COLOR PLATE MAKERS 


129-135 Lafayette St., New York City 
TELEPHONE 2394 FRANKLIN 





CLEAR newspaper cut is as 

important to us as the deli- 
cate magazine half-tone, or the 
exquisite full color reproduction 
of a fine painting. They are all 
backed by Beck. 


& 


THE BECK ENGRAVING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 








THE 


GILL ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


Our reproductions for printing in colors 


are o 


the same exce 


nt quality as our 


"black and white” engravings. These have 
been the standard of quality for 27 years. 


SERVICE EQUAL TO QUALITY 


140 Fifth Avenue, at 19th St. 
Phone 4440 Chelsea 





“Che 
Colorplate Engraving Co. 


J.E.Rhodes, Pres. 31l West 43:4 StNY. 





NIWE: 
olor Plates 


Quality C 
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Concentrate 
In the Daily Newspapers of 


INK 





New England 


Advertising, like an explosive, is most 


forcible when confined 


They average a copy delivered into each newspaper. 
reading home every week-day in the year. 


They touch the spots—high, low, medium. 


Everybody in New England who can read has the news- 


paper habit. 


Use the home daily newspapers with your product 
whether a try-out or an established article. 


Here is an industrial population that not only produces 
enormously but consumes enormously. 


Many of these cities each have what amounts to a metro- 
politan district of its own which gives advantages to con- 
cerns seeking distribution for advertised products 


The dealers have learned to hand out what is asked for 
so the advertiser gets a square deal. 


The circulation of these papers acts directly on their 
_immediate fields and in sufficient quantities to create notice- 


able results. 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 20,021. 


Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 29,591. 


Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000. 


Post and 


BRIDGEPORT, CT., Fost and 


Daily Circulation 25,375 net paid. 


Population 110,000, with suburbs 150,000, 


HARTFORD, CT., COURANT 
Daily Circulation 16,800. 


Population 98,915, with suburbs 125,000. 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 19,414. 


Population 133,605, with suburbs 150,000. 


MERIDEN, CT., RECORD 
Daily Circulation 5,963. 


Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000. 





WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 

Daily Circulation 8,783. 

Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000. 

PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

Daily Circulation 20,944. 

Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000. 

BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 

Daily Circulation 10,014. 

Population 20,468, with suburbs 40,000. 
Union and 

MANCHESTER, N. H. Lestat 

Daily Circulation 27,705. 

Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000. 

LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 15,261. 

Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000. 
Standard 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS. aad Marea) 

Daily Circulation 20,949 net paid. 

Population 109,000, with suburbs 120,000. 
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“Knabe” Family Name Decree 


Modified 


The case involving the use of the 
name “Knabe’’ on pianos, which has 
been in litigation between the Ameri- 
can Piano Company, of New York, and 
Knabe Bros. Company, of Cincinnati, 
terminated February 11 in a decision 
by the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
at Cincinnati. The Court upholds the 
decision of the District Court, that there 
should be a warning notice on the out- 
side of the piano manufactured by the 
Knabe Bros. Company, as well as a no- 
tie within the piano, and that the 
warning notice on the fallboard should 
be more than the mere name and ad- 
dress of the defendant company. The 
Circuit judges are, however, of the opin- 
ion that the original decree was too 
drastic in its terms. 

“We think,” says the Court, “the 
statement that the piano ‘is not an orig- 
inal Knabe’ or ‘not a Knabe’ is unjus- 
tiied; for thereby defendant was made 
to disclaim that Knabe quality resided 
in its piano; and it fairly appears that 
the name ‘Knabe’ has come to indi- 
cate both origin and quality. Defend- 
ant was bound to disclaim an implied 
origin of manufacture in plaintiff or 
its predecessors; it was not bound to 
disclaim such quality for its product. 
The fact that the defendant used on 
its pianos its own corporate name (con- 
taining the name ‘Knabe’) required it to 
explain, but not to apologize. 

“The inscription on the _ fallboard 
should be in substantially the words: 
Made by Knabe Bros. Company, Cin- 
cinnati.? The check-board notice should 
be without ornamentation and in plain, 
legible letters, as large as in defendant’s 
first manufacture, and in substantially 
the following form: 

“ ‘NOTICE.’ 

“This piano is not made by William 
Knabe & Co., of Baltimore, who were 
the original manufacturers of the Knabe 
pianos, nor by the William Knabe & Co. 
Manufacturing Company, nor by the 
American Piano Company, successors of 
William Knabe & Co. The Knabe Bros. 
Company (maker of this piano) is not 
the successor of and has no connection 
with either of these three companies. 
“The managing officers of the Knabe 
Bros. Company are Ernest J. Knabe, 
Jt, and William Knabe, III, grandsons 
of the original William Knabe and for- 
metly officers of the William Knabe & 
Co, Manufacturing Company, of Bal- 
timore.’ ” 


Shall We Give These Words 


a Rest? 


“Topay’s MaGAzINE FoR WoMEN” 
New York City, February 10, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Add to “tired words’: 

typical 
acid-test 
sterling 

100 per cent* 
significant 
intensive 
“plus” 

*Meaning “wholly” or “completely.” 
0 Owen, Promotion Manager. 
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Portland, Maine 


If you are the sales manager of 
a non-advertised product, we 
would be glad to tell you what 
the possibilities are for your goods 
in Portland if you will advertise 
them in Portland’s greatest news- 
paper, The 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


You and the boss may have dis- 
cussed advertising time and time 
again, but have put it off to be 
taken up by and by. “The streets 
of by and by lead to the house of 
never.” 

Just write us and we will tell 
you what a couple of hundred 
dollars worth of advertising will 
do for your product in this fine 
territory. 

JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 





Peace 
hath her 


victories 
no less than 
war! 


The Columbia Graphophone Company’s 
New England Factory increased its bus- 
iness in 1915 to such an extent, that 
they were compelled to put up an addi- 
tional five story factory to take care of 
the increased business. 

This factory is located at 


BRIDGEPORT 


(Connecticut) 
“The Essen of America’’ 
where are published, The 


Post and Telegram 


Largest Circulation of any Bridgeport 
paper by many thousands 





JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 
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Jobbers It has been urged 
to Boost often enough 
that the competi- 

Advertised tion of the chain 
Goods store on the one 


hand and the retailers’ buying syn- 
dicate on the other is gradually 
“eliminating” the jobber from 
densely populated territory, and 
confining his field to the small 
towns and rural districts. 

The situation in Philadelphia 
where the chain store and the buy- 
ing syndicate have both been de- 
veloped to an extraordinary de- 
gree, has been repeatedly pointed 
out as typical of what the big city 
jobbers might expect. How can 
the jobber hope to maintain his 
existence when the chain stores 
are buying direct from the manu- 
facturers, and the majority of the 
independent retailers are doing the 
same thing through the buying 
syndicate? All the poor jobber 
will have left, apparently, are 
those dealers who can not pay 
cash for their merchandise, and 
hence will be unable to participate 
in the advantages of the buying 
syndicate. 


INK 


According to James Hewitt, 
president of the Tri-State Whole. 
sale Grocers’ Association, how- 
ever, the situation of the Phila. 
delphia jobbers is not quite so des- 
perate as some observers imag- 
ined. The combined onslaught of 
the chain stores and the buying 
syndicates simply forced the Phil. 
adelphia jobbers to get together, to 
forget their animosities toward 
one another, and to take stock of 
what service they were really able 
to render. As a result, the jobbers 
began to see new possibilities in 
their sales organization. We quote 
from the address of Mr. Hewitt 
before the recent convention of 
the New York State Wholesale 
Grocers: 

“The wholesale grocer has a 
great advantage to offer the manu- 
facturer,” he said. “Take a body 
of wholesale grocers who unitedly 
have several hundred salesmen and 
let them throw off any indiffer- 
ence heretofore shown toward a 
manufacturer’s product and _be- 
come boosters of same. What 
price would not a manufacturer 
pay for such a changed condition? 

“In Philadelphia we have dem- 
onstrated this power a number of 
times this winter with much ad- 
vantage to ourselves and the man- 
ufacturer. Our salesmen, know- 
ing that their firms are now att- 
ing as a unit, have taken hold of 
the merchandise offered and 
pushed it with much enthusiasm. 

“Heretofore the salesman has 
occupied a sort of secondary posi- 
tion; one who was trying to get 
an extra profit, and in whom much 
confidence would be misplaced. 
The salesman now goes to his cus- 
tomer and is ready to help him 
secure his merchandise so as to et- 
able him to compete with his 
neighboring chain store, The 
change is electric. We have made 
a new salesman; assured of his 
ability to sell, a retail merchant 
with renewed confidence in the 
salesman, and a manufacturer glad 
to see his merchandise being dis- 
tributed through the natural chan- 
nels once more.” pa 

In other words, Mr. Hewitt i- 
dicates that the jobbers of Phila 
delphia are beginning to realize 
the advantages of co-operating 
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with manufacturers, actively and 

sitively. It is not at all un- 
likely that jobbers in other lines 
and other localities who are beset 
by chain-store competition, will 
come to the same _ conclusion, 
There is at least the possibility 
that the competition of the chain 
store and the buying syndicate, in- 
stead of “eliminating” the jobber, 
will force him into closer har- 
mony with the producer. 





An old professor 
The Dangers of economics 
of “Inbreed- used-to harp on 
ing” in Writ- the theme _ that 


“inbreeding tends 
ing Copy to strengthen the 


type, but weakens the race.” 

There is that in his statement 
which, with what O. C. Harn, 
sales and advertising manager of 
the National Lead Company of 
New York, recently called “too 
great a pride in craftsmanship of 
copy,’ points out a tendency in 
copy production to be avoided if 
the advertising is to maintain its 
greatest productive vitality. 

“The best kind of adv ertising,” 
declared the advertising man just 
quoted, “is that which makes a 
man think so hard of the thing ad- 
vertised that he will not remem- 
ber having seen the ad.” 

As old Sir Roger de Coverley 
used to propound, “there is much 
to be said on both sides.” It is, 
of course, highly desirable that a 
concern’s advertising shall be suf- 
ficiently distinctive to attain the 
necessary repeat association so 
valuable. in effecting accumulative 
impressions. 

But valuable space, of all things, 
is not the place for the copy pro- 
ducer to air his literary talents 
or his theories of art to his own 
satisfaction. Yet where is the 
copy-writer who at some time or 
other has not rent his hair or 
torn his nails in exasperation at 
what he considers: the client’s ob- 
tuseness to a higher appreciation 
of art and English style? 

A year of two ago acopy-writer 
took up his pencil with an agency 
and was assigned to write the 
copy for the account of a nation- 
ally famous advertiser. The art 
work for the campaign had been 
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practically completed, and about 
all the copy man had to do was 
to write the text matter. It so 
happened that he fell in exactly 
with the basic ideas and appeal 
of the product, and his copy in 
combination with some very un- 
usual art work made on the whole 
a very soul-satisfying contribution 
to the esthetics of advertising. 

The advertising manager of this 
house was appointed to the place 
from an assistant sales manager- 
ship. His knowledge of adver- 
tising on assumption of his new 
office was next to nothing. His 
acquaintance with the sales prop- 
osition and his product was en- 
tirely thorough. For the first 
year he, therefore, was content to 
let things go through with the 
exercise of as little censorship as 
possible. He meanwhile kept his 
eyes, ears and brain cells open. 

A record of inquiries received 
from this campaign showed a 
very ordinary result in direct re- 
turns—and direct returns were 
what this advertising manager 
wanted. When it came to start- 
ing the following year’s campaign 
he set out to rip up this copy 
arcadia from the dorsal fin to its 
neck. In his mind, various half- 
tones of the company’s products 
with a strong type story of their 
merits constituted advertising. In 
vain the copy producer writhed 
and moaned of graduated sales- 
men and “Dutch” layouts. In vain 
he dreamed beautiful schemes for 
display and wonderful wash draw- 
ings of these products in ideal 
surroundings. The text, because 
the copy-writer had thoroughly 
steeped himself in the company’s 
proposition, translated the sales 
message adequately and faithfully 
in type. Being a wise man, the 
advertising manager’s conceptions 
of pictorial representation were 
allowed to go through. The fin- 
ished ads looked “Dutch,” all 
right. But to the copy man’s in- 
credulous astonishment, they had 
a rugged, honest simplicity that 
gave them an actually distinctive 
character when they appeared in 
the pages of national publications. 
“And they Were pullers from the 
word “go.” 

“We are sure getting the in- 
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quiries,” wrote the advertising 
manager enthusiastically soon 
after the new campaign had been 
launched. “We are getting more 
inquiries for such and such a 
line than we ever got before.” 

The line mentioned had been 
allotted but comparatively small 
space and copy mention. 

Fine writing and beautiful art 
work have their value in their 
place, no doubt. But the copy- 
writer who focuses his efforts 
too closely on the physical and 
intellectual appeal of his copy 
runs the risk of growing near- 
sighted on the broader principles 
of advertising’s purpose. The 
thoroughbred racehorse has his 
place in the scheme of things, but 
for the long day’s work and the 
hard, producing pull the stamina 
of the hybrid counts for most in 
dollars-and-cents results. The cli- 
ent may not always be right, but 
he’s usually in the best position 
to know. 


The Elusive “Not much long- 


‘ er ago than 1906,” 
—— says the Boston 


News Bureau, 
“the American Telephone engi- 
neers were talking of ‘saturation 
points’ at around 6,000,000 sta- 
tions.” On December 31, 1915, the 
number of telephone stations em- 
braced by the Bell system was ap- 
proximately 9,150,000, and there is 
no indication that the officials of 
the company are worrying about 
the time when further expansion 
will be impossible. The “satura- 
tion point” is still a comfortable 
distance in advance of the com- 
pany’s progress. 

As a matter of fact, the “satur- 
ation point” is a phenomenon 
which is seldom met with outside 
the realms of pure theory. We 
have yet to hear of a well authen- 
ticated instance in which a “satu- 
ration point” has actually been 
overtaken. There are certain 
factors which continually operate 
to prevent any such catastrophe. 
One of them is the steady and 
natural increase of the population, 
another is the constant improve- 
ment in manufacturing processes, 
and a third is the gradual rise in 
the standard of living. With each 











passing year there are more peo- 
ple whose wants must be satis- 
fied, there is the constant tendency 
to develop more wants, and man- 
ufacturers are continually striving 
to satisfy them at less cost, The 
“saturation point” may be just be- 
low the horizon—and that is right 
where it is likely to remain, 

The company which first started 
to manufacture adding machines 
was thoroughly convinced that the 
“saturation point’ would be 
reached with the 8,000th machine. 
If it ever succeeded in selling so 
many, it could then go out of busi- 
ness, for there would be no market 
left. The company’s sales passed 
the 100,000 mark nearly five years 
ago, and it is going after new 
business to-day harder than ever. 
Everybody is more or less famil- 
iar with the predictions which 
were made concerning the “sat- 
uration point” in the automobile 
industry. Any one of half a doz- 
en manufacturers sold more cars 
last year than some of the earlier 
prophets were willing to concede 
to the whole industry, 

It may be conceded that the 
manufacturer of wire-fence for 
ostrich farms (exclusively) might 
actually reach the “saturation 
point,” and the maker of stage- 
coaches might also find his mar- 
ket restricted. .There may actu- 
ally be a few concerns in highly 
specialized lines to whom a hun- 
dred per cent of the business 1s 
not wholly unattainable. But to 
ninety-nine concerns out of a hun- 
dred, the “saturation point” is 
quite as elusive as the pot of gold 
at the foot of the rainbow. We 
heard the other day of a vacuum- 
cleaner manufacturer who would 
not advertise because the “satura- 
tion point” was just around the 
corner. He should take heart. 
Wiser men than he have made the 
mistake of underestimating the 
absorbing capacity of the ultimate 
consumer. 


Henry Lee Vice-president 
Simmons-Boardman 
Henry Lee, secretary and_ treasurer 
of the Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Company, has been elected a vice-pres!- 
dent. He will also continue as treasut 
er of the company. 
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Announcing the formation of the 


John €. Seeley Company 
Advertising 


ror Park cAvenue, “New York 


The fact that this Company marks 
its inception with an especially large 
volume of business for a new Agency 
is a matter of justifiable pride to the 
head of this organization — as is 
equally the fact that the clients of 
this Company dre very prominent 
firms in the business world, each a 


leader in its field. 


February First, 1916. 
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When MineHost Totes Up 
HIS Purchase Ledger— 


how does your sales-record look? 


This conglomerate boniface 
(national hoteldom) annually 
packs his larder with a hun- 


dred millions in food alone. 


Machinery ? Furniture ? 
Carpets ? Soap? 
Curtains ? Linens ? 
Lighting Fixtures? Mattresses? 
—aplenty! 


your aspect of this 
hotel market can be 
kodaked, jor future 
or immediate use. 
Request it. 


JOHN B. MARTIN, Adv. Mgr. 
1123 Broadway, New York 


Hoteldom’s National Weekly 


Che Hotel Gasette 











To the Profession 


“At Large” 


90% of all the advertis- 
ing representatives who 
call on me assure me that 
they use 


SHAVING CREAM 


and that it is Great Stuff. 


Unfortunately, all the ad- 
vertising men in the coun- 
try don’t represent maga- 
zines on the Mennen list. 
So here’s my offer to take 
the place of that personal 
interview — 

10 cents—one dime, for a good- 
sized tube on a money-back 
basis. Today? Thank you! 

JIM HENRY 
411-44 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
SSESEEEEEREREEEEEEEEES 








Trade Commission Rules 
on Fraudulent Advertis. 
ing and Exclusive Dealer 





Forty Cases Disposed of Without 
the Filing of Formal Complaints 
—Discontinuance of Unfair 
Methods a Bar to Further Pro- 
ceedings — Complainants Need 
Not Be Directly Interested 


HE first batch of rulings 

handed down by the Federal 
Trade Commission relating to 
“unfair methods of competition’ 
are somewhat reassuring to those 
business men who have felt that 
the commission would be in- 
clined to run amuck, and also to 
those who have felt that the com- 
mission’s work would result in 
no practical benefits whatever, 
Under date of January 31 (re 
leased for publication February 
7) the commission handed down 
rulings in 40 cases in which ap- 
plication had been made for the 
filing of formal complaints, It 
is somewhat significant that in 
none of these cases did the com- 
mission believe the circumstances 
were serious enough to warrant 
a formal complaint, hence they 
are disposed of without making 
public the names of either the 
complainants or the defendants. 
In spite of that feature, however, 
the rulings are important because 
they show (1) that the commis 
sion is not inclined to take dras- 
tic action unless the complainant 
can show a really serious fe 
straint of competition, and (2) 


| that in its interpretation of the 


anti-trust laws the commission % 
inclined to be liberal and to give 
business men the benefit of the 
doubt wherever possible. 
“While these rulings,” says the 
commission in an explanatory 
note, “may be regarded as pre 
cedents in so far as they are ap 
plicable in proceedings before the 
commission, a more extensive 
presentation of facts in later cas¢s 
may result in their modification, 
and they should not, therefore, 
be regarded as conclusive im the 
determination by the commussiem 
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of any future action.” All of 
which means, of course, that the 
commission intends to decide each 
case on its own facts, and does not 
intend to be held down by pre- 
cedent when the facts seem to 
warrant drastic action. 

The first four cases in the pres- 
ent list deal directly with fraudu- 
lent-advertising claims. A sugar- 
refiner was accused of misrepre- 
senting the quality of his prod- 
uct; a concern issued a circular 
containing unfair statements about 
a competitor; a typewriter-re- 
building company sent a letter to 
dealers which falsely declared 
that a competing factory had 
been moved; a manufacturer sent 
broadcast a printed circular con- 
taining an alleged letter from a 
dissatisfied customer of his com- 
petitor. In each of those cases 
the commission rules in the fol- 
lowing language: “Held: that 
the method of competition com- 
plained of having been perma- 
nently discontinued, it does not 
appear to the commission that a 
proceeding by it in respect there- 
of would be to the interest of the 
public,” 


FEDERAL JURISDICTION MUST BE 
SHOWN 


_ Other cases deal with the sub- 
ject of exclusive agencies, the 
right to refuse to sell to retail- 
ers direct, the right to buy out 
competitors, and a large number 
of cases in which the commis- 
sion decided that it had no juris- 
diction because interstate com- 
merce was not involved. Among 
the latter are several instances 
in which retailers sold underwear 
at cut prices, to the alleged injury 
of other dealers and jobbers. In 
one case the retailer was said to 
have discriminated in the price 
with respect to different locali- 
ties. None of these cases are 
decided by the commission, how- 
ever, on account of lack of juris- 
diction. 

In the matter of exclusive 
dealer relationships the commis- 
sion rules that a consignment 
agreement which provides that 
the consignee shall not deal in 
the goods of a competitor is not 
in violation of the Clayton Act 
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Advertising 
is only one feature 


of our work in marketing goods 
on the Pacific Slope. 

e have no exaggerated idea 
of what advertising alone will 
accomplish, therefore it accom- 
plishes big things for our clienté 
in connection with the intensive 
sales work we do. 

We know what part of the work 
to put up to the advertising 
division and what part to the 
sales division. With both forces 
working hand in hand we get the 
maximum of sales at the lowest 
cost for the manufacturers we 


serve. 
Are you getting maximum sales on the 


Pacific Slope ? 


The Geo. F. Eberhard Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


“VENUS 


10¢ PENCIL 


Atall 
dealers 



















degrees for 
every known pur- 


pose. Also two copying. 






5c pencil is 
supreme in its class 
American Lead Pencil Co., N. Y. 








avons: 
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A NATIONAL 

SELLING CAMPAIGN 

AT $10,000 YEARLY 
I 





We offer new methods of combined 
selling and advertising that will be 
a revelation to the born sales di- 
rector and the shrewd business man. 
At the moment we are in an ad- 
vantageous position to exploit 


Automobiles 

Tea, coffee and spice 
Bottled beer 

Talcum powder 


accounts. We are _ particularly 
anxious to start this work with a 
new advertiser. Our methods com- 
prise films, newspapers, billboards, 
street cars, demonstrators and sales- 
men of the actual product. 


STANDARD NEWSFILM, Inc. 
706 Times Bldg., New York City. 


Affiliated with 
FEDERATED SERVICE COMPANY 
(Twenty years of Successful Selling 

Experience.) 





Supreme 
Advertising 
Service 

in a community of 


150,000 people 
30,000 homes 


is secured through 
THE 


Courier - Citizen 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Delivered by carrier 
from office to home 


National Representatives 


BRYANT, GRIFFITH & FREDRICKS, Inc. 
New York Chicago Boston 





(Ruling No. 9), and that “See. 
tion 3 of the Clayton Act does 
not prohibit manufacturers. self- 
ing their product exclusively 
through one dealer in a given ter. 
ritory, and requiring the dealer 
not to sell their product outside 
the territory assigned” (Ruling 
No. 13). Again, in a case in- 
volving the refusal of certain 
manufacturers to sell to a mail- 
order house, the commission rules 
that “under the circumstances a 
refusal of a manufacturer to sell 
to the applicant for direct ship- 
ment from the mill to territory 
covered by local dealers is not 
a violation of any law which the 
commission is authorized to en- 
force Whether a refusal to sell 
under other circumstances is con- 
trary to the provisions of the 
Clayton Act or the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, the commission 
does not now decide” (Ruling No, 
14). Again, the commission de- 


| clares that “neither ‘the Clayton 


Act nor the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act prohibits manufac- 


| turers establishing exclusive agen- 


cies or assigning exclusive terri- 
tory to dealers. Under such cir- 
cumstances a refusal to sell to 
others than such agents or dis- 
tributors is not unlawful under 
these acts” (Ruling No. 15). 

One ruling handed down at this 
time is of particular interest to 
those business men who wish the 
commission to take - cognizance 
of fraudulent advertising as an 
“unfair method of competition.” 
Ruling No. 11 reads as follows: 
“On inquiry: Held: that the fact 
that a party complaining to the 
commission has no direct interest 
and acts without specific authority 
from the parties alleged to be 
injured will not prevent the com- 
mission from taking action if the 
matter presented is one propertly 
within its jurisdiction. It is the: 
evident purpose of the law that 
action by the commission shoul 
be taken regardless of the source 
of its information. when it has 
reason to believe that there is 4 
violation of the law which it is 
empowered to enforce, and that a 
proceeding by it in respect there- 
of would be to the interest of 
the public.” 
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Trade Association to Fight 
Stevens Bill 


The opposition to the Stevens price- 
maintenance bill has resulted in the for- 
mation of a new organization, known as 
The National Trade Association. Accord- 
ing to reports, the association already 
has about fifty members. George B. 
Caldwell, of the Sperry & Hutchinson 
Company, is president, and Percy S. 
Straus, of R. H. Macy & Co., vice- 
president. 

“Those interested in this movement,” 
says Mr. Caldwell, “have in mind the 
bringing together in one powerful trade 
organization, non-political in character, 
the various local and trade organiza- 
tions of manufacturers, merchants and 
consumers not now affiliated, who can 
work out national problems more effect- 
ively by being organized in this way 
than in any other. We shall undoubt- 
edly find some things in common with 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and, where it is advantagevus 
to do so, will co-operate with them. 

“At the present time there are pend- 
ing in the House of Representatives two 
measures considered of much impor- 
tance to both manufacturers, merchants 
and consumers. The one is the Stevens 
Price-emaintenance Bill, and the other 
an amendment to the pure food and 
drug act, which would impair the value 
of grocers’ trade-marks, etc. After full 
consideration by our Board of Direct- 
ors we are opposed to the Stevens 
measure.” 

The officers and directors, in addition 
to Mr. Caldwell and Mr, Straus, are: 
treasurer, Harry B. Haines; acting sec- 
retary, Louis Barnet. Counsel, Edmond 
E. Wise. Directors—George B. Cald- 
well, Percy S. Straus, Harry B. Ha:nes, 
News Printing Company, Paterson, 
v. J.; Howard Brokaw, Brokaw Bros., 
New York; Jason Rogers, publisher 
New York Globe; Louis C. Page, the 
Page Company, Boston; John H. Love, 
New York; A. J. Marcuse, West Dis- 
infecting Company, New York; George 
W. Milton, Jordan Marsh Company, 
Boston; A. M. McGeachin, Witcombe, 
McGeachin & Co., New York; John C. 
McKeon, Laird, Schober & Co., Phila- 
delphia; A. Meier, Meier & Frank, Port- 
land, Ore.; John H. Snowden, Stead & 
Miller Company, Philadelphia; Louis A. 
Lehmaier, Lehmaier & Bro., New York. 
The association has headquarters at 18 
East Forty-first Street, New York. 


Federal Trade Commission’s 
Help Coming Soon 


Within two weeks the Federal Trade 
Commission will have the facts upon 
which to work out a practical plan for 
aiding the smaller manufacturer and 
merchant in guarding costs, systematiz- 
ing accounts and establishing sound and 
mobile credits. Such was the statement 
of Edward N. Hurley, vice-chairman of 
the Commission in an address. delivered 
last week before the Pennsylvamia and 
Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Associa- 
tion at Pittsburgh. 
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TarnerAdvertising Company 





Buy— 

when you ‘“‘choose an agency”? 
Is it solicitation or service? There’s 
a big difference—in net results. 

Practically all of our business 
has come to us—our service story 
is spreading. ‘Doorbell ringing” 
has no place in the promotion of 
this business. We haven't time 
for casual solicitation. 


If you believe that your business 
could be helped by the propelling 
force of real constructive advertis- 
ing service based on years of suc- 
cessful experience, let’s exchange 
letters. The few successes we 
have won during the past year will 
probably interest you and perhaps 
point a moral for your business. 


ON. Dearborn Street,Chica: 










In the Batle For Business 
Is Your Ammunition Right? 


| epl us be your munitions plant. We are 
constantly at your service for the pro- 
duction of Aigh grade color work, Car Cards, 
posters, show cards, window displays, Folders, 
and all the rest of the advertising battery 


WE WILL PRODUCE YOUR CATALOG 

OR BOOKLET, IN EVERY DETAIL, 

INCLUDING WRITING, DESIGNING, 
PRINTING, AND BINDING 


Walker Lithograph 
“Publishing Co. = 
400 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
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The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE dear old lady who didn’t 

think much of Shakespeare’s 
works because they were “mostly 
quotations” has a side partner out 
in Cincinnati. Professor Towle, 
of the College of Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, so the 
Schoolmaster is informed, doesn’t 
think much of Printers’ INK be- 
cause it is “mostly a reproduction 
of Cherington’s book”! The good 
Professor is also reported to have 
said to those who drink adver- 
tising wisdom at his fount that 
Printers’ INK never publishes 
anything until it is too late to be 
of any use. Take heart, Profes- 
sor. The Schoolmaster can as- 
sure you, as one pedagogue to 
another, that the staff of Print- 
ERS’ INK is daily increasing in 
efficiency, and it may soon reach 
that happy state where it can pub- 
lish things before they happen. 
And a word in your ear, Profes- 
sor: tell Brother Cherington to 
hurry along another book. These 
big issues lately have used up quo- 
tations at a fearful rate, and we'll 
soon be wanting some fresh ma- 
terial. 

x *k * 

The Schoolmaster bought a 
Prophylactic Toothbrush in a drug 
store the other day, and received 
it in a box labeled “American To- 
bacco Company, Premium No. 
612.” Evidently a manifestation 
of the activities of the coupon- 
brokers, who congregate in 
swarms about the vicinity of 
Eighteenth Street and Sixth Av- 
enue, New York, offering to pay 
cash for any variety of trading- 
stamps or premium coupons. These 
gentry collect large quantities of 
coupons from the unwary, who are 
persuaded that ten cents in cash is 
worth more than fifty cents in 
merchandise. Of course, the 
broker knows better: he exchanges 
his coupons for merchandise 
(showing a very remarkable pref- 
erence for advertised products), 
which he resells to dealers at 
prices slightly below the market 


Nobody loves the coupon-broker, | 
1 


and everybody concerned in the 
transaction (except, possibly, the 
retailers who make an extra per 
cent or so by purchasing the 
goods) would be delighted to rid 
the trade of his activities. He is 
a nuisance, but such a petty nui- 
sance that it wouldn’t be worth 
any great expenditure of time or 
money in putting him out of the 
way. If some member of the 
Classroom will invent a simple and 
inexpensive method of circumvent- 
ing the  filibustering coupon- 
broker, he will gain the lasting 
gratitude of many concerns whose 
goods are featured in premium 
catalogues. 
* * 

Perhaps it is really unkind of 
the Schoolmaster to spring this 
without adequate warning, but 
here goes: “Seventy per cent of 
the copy-writers to-day are illit- 
erate!” Such are the tidings 
which come to the Schoolmaster 
via Philadelphia. An agency 
man (whose identity is unfortu- 
nately not disclosed, so that due 
credit carinot be given) has made 
the sad discovery, and the School- 
master is asked if he has any in- 
formation on the subject. Alas, 
no: the Schoolmaster has never 
attempted to plumb the depths of 
illiteracy among copy-writers, and 
consequently has no statistics on 
the subject one way or the other. 

* * 


Dear, dear; it looks pretty bad 
for the poor copy-writer, doesn't 
it? And yet, before we quite lose 
our spirits over it, we ought im 
fairness to investigate the percen- 
tage of illiteracy among other 
groups of humanity. How about 
corporation presidents? or law- 
yers? or architects? or bankers? 
or college professors? How about 
agency men? We know that even 
Homer was accustomed to nod 
upon occasion, and that one Wil 
liam Shakespeare mixed his meta- 
phors something dreadful. The 
Schoolmaster has seen lettefs 
which had been dictated by some 


of the biggest business men in 
8 
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country, and it would be a mighty 

r instructor in Freshman Eng- 
lish who couldn’t drive a bottle of 
red ink through them. The law- 
yer’s brief which helps to win a 
great case before the Supreme 
Court, affecting the welfare of 
millions of people perhaps, and in- 
fluencing the conduct of genera- 
tions yet unborn, might be con- 
yicted of tautology, redundancy, 
and other heinous literary offenses 
in any college classroom. Even 
the professor himself under the 
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stress of some emotion, is likely to 
lose a little of the self-conscious- 
ness which marks the literary man, 
and express himself in forceful— 
though sadly illiterate—language. 
There are times, you know, when 
one’s ideas are a good deal bigger 
than the language they are clothed 
in; they have a fashion of splitting 
the seams of rhetoric and bursting 
off the buttons of metaphor. And 
those are the times—with all due 
apology to the rhetoricians—when 
the public really begins to grasp 








Just As You Say 


Very naturally, I can’t disagree with anyone who writes to say they don’t 
doubt ““Goop HEALTH is a very useful magazine.” But—in spite of the pleasure I 
get from all this, there is still one drawback. The bank won’t lend money on éom- 
pliments. To constitute a loan basis, approval of Goop HeattH has to come in the 


form of orders for space. 


And—in the words of the immortal whoever-said-it, 


“orders 1s what I am looking for.’’ Please take this under your hat and ponder it. 
Then—after weighing the facts, if you just can’t help it, send me that order. 
You will eventually. Why not now? It won’t make me the least bit mad if you 


act on this suggestion. Address 


‘nig teseet GOOD HEALTH “455 














Population 62,288 Trading Center for 100,000 
The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
winners. A Dry Town doing Big Business. People have money to spend. 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 
memaal 


Brockton, Massachusetts. 


Daily Edition exceeds 14,500. 


Paper. 


12 to 32 pages 
Fla Commercial rate 35 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper Sells for 2 cents 


seat = pees of want advertisements. 
ading general advertisers use it. 








Best 














TWO COPY MEN WANTED — 


Experience in purchase of art work and printing is necessary. 


Young men of force and ambition will find plenty of scope in 
State age, experience and salary wanted. 


McCONNELL & FERGUSSON 


our organization. 


OFFICES:—LONDON, TORONTO, WINNIPEG 





London, Canada 











“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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THE LAWYERS MAGAZINE 
Has a quality circulation composed of the leaders | 
Bench and Bar in the United States and | 
Dependencies who need it, read it and profit by 
it Editorial excellence creates the grip that 
holds the reader and extends reader-interest to 


the advertisements. Lowest possible rate per 
reader-buyer. 


(April forms close March 10) 


The Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINOOLN, NEB. 
Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 


1-l10the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35cents. 


Actual average circulation 133,992 











18k. 
JUNIOR 


Representative 


Prominent New York 
Agency wants a think- 
ing young man to call 
on prospects and make 
appointments for his 
principals. 


Good chance to learn 
to sell genuine service. 
Some experience desir- 
able — character a 
prime essential. 


“C. G.”” Box 405 
Care PRINTERS’ INK. 











what you are driving at instead of 
being lost in wonder at the pol- 


| ished elegance of your diction, 
* * * 


So the Schoolmaster is jn. 
clined to counsel members of the 
classroom not to worry about the 
percentage of illiteracy among ad- 
vertising men. Thirty per cent 
perfection is a pretty high rating 


| in this regard—indeed it is just 
| about as high as any profession 


can conveniently stand. The really 
important thing is the story we 


| have to tell. If we can tell it in 


chaste and polished English with. 


| out drying all the sap out of it 


so much the better. But the im- 
portant thing is to tell it. Our 
old friend Wm. H. Ridgeway, of 
Craig Ridgeway & Son Company, 
Coatesville, Pa., hits the nail on 
the head in a recent trade-paper 
advertisement, (Yes, you guessed 
right; he is the Ridgeway that 
runs that awful elevator copy.) 
Mr. Ridgeway writes: 


“PROFESSIONAL AD WRITERS 
“Every once in a while write us 


| to say what a Poor Advertise. 
| ment Writer we have in our em- 
| ploy. 


“And offer to do our ads for 


| us in a way they ought to be done 


“For an ‘adequate but reason- 


| able consideration.’ 


“But the very Poorness, the 
very Crudeness, the very Ama 
teurishness, the very Homeliness, 


| the very Simpleness of our adver- 


tisements are their Advertising 
Quality. It’s the Elevator back 


| of the Ad miboy! 


“Dear me, perfessor, the fellet 
wot rites these ads-isn’t in your 
class. 

“All we know is that we have 
nice, fresh clams to sell, so we 


| just drive our wagon up and down 
| the trade papers, and_ holler 


‘Clams Clams, good fresh Clams’ 
“And bless your dear old soul 
perfessor, don’t you know evefy 
once in awhile a front door opens 
and we sell a clam—or two? Ye, 
we do. 
“That’s why we can pay the ‘tol 


| to the trade papers and buy scrap 
| ple and taters and stuff for the 
| family. Sunday we have pie 

' rice puddin’! 
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“Some day we may get rich and 
own a Ford and then we can hire 
an Ad Writer who will put in the 
grammar and write it ‘Attach to 
the Steam Generator’ or ‘Drive by 
the Steam Power’ or some other 
sweet phrase. 

“But until our Ship Sails in, we 
will drive along, and like a cos- 


CANADIAN EDITIONS 


in English and French, for United States advertisers 
seeking Canadian trade, Oui equipment and ex- 
perience enable us to give the best Service at mod- 
erate prices, 

We have filled contracts for some of the largest 
concerns in the United states. 

Deliveries made f.0. b, any point in Canada or 
mailing done direct from our plant. 

The Canadian Customs Duty on advertising matter 
shipped or mailed from foreign countries is Lic a 
pound, plus 744% War Tax on its value. You can 
save this heavy expense by having us print your Canadian 


termonger just holler 


re : pay Editions. Write us for quotations, 
“00K ’ER TO THE BILER 


THE REVIEW CO., Bridgeburg, Ontario, Canada 
CATALOGUES -:- BOOKLETS -:- DISPLAYS 


(A convenient industrial location, opposite Buffalo, N. Y¢) 





Chinese Government to Push 
Sale of Chinese Teas 


According to the Indian Trade Jour- 
nal, a Chinese Tea Association has been 
formed under government auspices. Its 
object is to organize a company in 
Ch'na to undertake the export business. 
and general offices for this purpose are 
to be established in Shanghai and Han- 
kau. A vigorous campaign advertis'‘ng 
the advantages of Chinese tea is to be 
carried out in the European market, 
and articles in different languages are 
to be published in pamphlets or in for- 
eign newspapers, so as to bring home to 
the world the merits of the article for 
which China is chiefly famous. Branch 
sales offices are to be established in all 
important cities of foreign countries so 
that the association will be in direct 
touch with foreign markets. The tastes 
of foreign customers are to be studied 
and, on request, foreign tea merchants 
will be furnished with a full line of 
samples. 

In order to improve the cultivation 
of the tea plant in China, experiment 
stations are to be established in impor- 
tant cities for studying the methods of 
planting, cultivating, picking, and treat- 
ing the product. Better seeds are to 
be selected and everything possible is 
to be done to increase the output and 
grow the kind of Chinese tea that most 








Somewhere in New York City 
there is a big business man who is over- 
crowded with many details which could be 
handled equally well by someone else. 
I can offer that man rare chance to secure 
competent executive. Experience covers 
thoroughly Advertising, Selling, Corre- 
spondence and Accounting. Age 31, Amer- 
ican; bondable. “A. E.,” Box 404, care P. I. 











eliness, appeals to the foreign palate. Prices 
adver- are to be fixed for the different varie- 
-rtising vn of =. these are ho be —— If You Want to Reach the Motor 
with trade-marks, and the manufacture 
r back of counterfe:t goods is prohibited. - Car Owner Use the 
tea merchants through China are to be 
j united in order to carry on the busi- 
i ness “pr regard to the common inter- AMERICAN MOTORIST 
y est of the trade, and the enterprise as a = ig 
whole is under the protection of the Largest Circulation in Its Field 
at ae = P 
e have President and the Ministry of Finance. Main Office: Bidg., W en 
wi aria Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
i= Big Saxon Business 
ho a Harry W. Ford, president of the 
Clams. Saxon Motor Car Company, states that 


contracts were made in January for the 


d soul, 


every sale of 7,000 cars. This was nearly 
t hs twice the business expected and 100 per 
opens cent greater than in any other month 
? Yes, in the company’s history. All these Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade- 


cars are to be delivered before April 1. 


Marks, etc., sent free. 70 years’ ex- 

——-. Patents procured through 
unn & Co., receive free notice in the 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


MUNN & CO. h— Fee Weshinsouinc, 


1e ‘tol? 


Double-page newspaper advertising 
has been placed in Canada through E. 
LeRoy Pelletier, of Detroit, for Reo 
automobiles. 
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Classified Advertisements 








for each insertion. 
than two dollars. 
Monday preceding date of issue. 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Inx” cost forty cents a line 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


Forms close 10 a. m, 








ARTISTS 





HELP WANTED 





A First-Class Artist 


Expert in figure work, good all round 
man, wishes permanent position either 
part or full time, in New York City. 
Absolutely familiar with Magazine, 
Newspaper and general poster work, 


rapid layout man. Box 681, care P I 








BILLPOSTING 





ELLED A PILLARED BOARDS LISTED, GUARANTEED SHOWING 
ADDRESS LAPHAM BUILDING PROVIDENCE RI. 


l ¢a Sheet Posts R.I. 


Standish-Barnes Co. 








BOOKLETS 


Are wasted because written backwards; 
expensive because printed by old time 
methods. Ask on your letter head for 
samples. “Standard Booklets” written 
and priced right. THE DANDO CO., 
40 S. 8rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 





“Practical Modern English,” by Harvard 
graduate, teacher, printer; 18 lessons, 
$18; minimum of grammar, maximum of 
exercises. Double lesson on Copy- 
Editing and Proofreading, with plates, 
practice galleys, etc., $3. Matteson Cor- 
res. School, 32 E. 42d St., New York. 








FOR SALE 





PRINTING BUSINESS 


For Sale—Thoroughly modern printing 
plant located in the business center of 
Chicago. Does $130,000 business a year. 
Splendid profit. Well established busi- 
ness with a fine reputation. Owner will 
sell at a bargain, as he has reached an 
age and a competence where he wants 
to retire. Terms to suit. 

Address R. R. Shuman, 110 So. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 





WANTED—A first-class advertising goli- 
citor, who can add to his present fet 
well-established _semi-medical periodical, 
Box 571, care Printers’ Ink. 





Exceptional opening for a thoroughly 
experienced advertising artist whose fig 
ure drawing and ideas will stand ona 
par with the best advertising art in this 
country. This is a splendid chance with 
unlimited possibilities. Write — your 
qualifications to Box 578, care P, I. 





WANTED—A man who understand 
securing rural and mail-order circulation 
on papers with a total of a million ci 
culation, at 25 cents a year. A fine 
position for the man with the ability and 
experience to produce. Must be strong 
on detail and know how to handle 
and teach others to do. Give full di 
and photograph in first letter. Address 
Box 590, care Printers’ Ink. 





MANAGER WANTED 

I am the publisher of an _ engineering 
paper of established reputation. I have 
time only to direct its policies and want 
a manager to oversee the advertising 
solicitors, be able to sell advertising it 
necessary, and look after the advertising 
office details. In other words I wants 
young man to help me with imagination 
and ability, and who is not afraid of 
hard work. Are you the man or do 

know him? Box 582, care Printers’ tak 








Layout Man 


_ Large Philadelphia Printing Plant do 
ing catalogue, booklet and general high- 
grade work requires a man whose duties 
will be to co-operate with the sales forte, 
planning the art work, typographical ar- 
rangement, stock and color schemes, 
who is —_— to follow up the work 
in an efficient manner after it is passed 
on to the manufacturing departments. 

Give details as to experience and 
qualifications. 


Replies will be treated confidentially. 
: Addrom “E. C. R.,” care of Printer? 
nk. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





An experienced investigator wants to 
communicate with advertisers or agents 
having in progress or in prospect re- 
search into the commercial aspects of. 
advertising. Box 576, care Printers’ Ink. 





POSITION WANTED 





ACCOUNTANT OR OFFICE MANAGER 
Agency experience. A-1 references and 
qualifications. Will go anywhere. Mod- 
erate salary. CONSCIENTIOUS. Box 
579, care Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising solicitor, clean cut, aggres- 
sive, successful record seven years one 
publication, 31 years’ old, desires posi- 
tion with successful publisher. $50 per 
week. Box 572, care Printers’ Ink. 





Can you use a young copy-writer? 
Trained and have some experience in 
several lines. Have made good in a 
small way and want a position where 
results will work to my advantage. Box 
575, care Printers’ Ink. 





General office man, age 30; thoroughly 
familiar with every detail of advertising 
agency and newspaper office. Printing, 
engraving, expert rate card man; super- 
vise checking and auditing departments. 
Twelve years’ experience. $25 per 
week. Box 583, care Printers’ Ink. 





An Opportunity for 
LARGE MANUFACTURER 


Do you require New York territory or 
national representation? We offer un- 
usual merchandising and sales experi- 
ence and can take over entirely the 
executive advertising and selling end of 
a big proposition. Have traveled exten- 
sively—15 years on the road. Estab- 
lished office in best section of city. 
Communicate in confidence, Room 705, 
10 East 48rd St., New York City. 





Advertising 


Art Director 


Open for Engagement 


Recognized authority. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced. The advertising manager of 
one of the largest national advertisers 
(a $200,000,000.00 corporation) says: 
“In Mr. — I found a man who 
has the capacity of expressing a point 
of view that sells goods. He is, with- 
out a doubt, an expert.” : 
This man is an Artist, an Exccutive 
with sales ideas and has extensive agency 
knowledge. 
He is now employed but seeks wider 
nope for his abilities. 
_ Will welcome inquiries from substan- 
tial advertising agencies or manufac- 
turers. 
Address Box 584, care Printers’ Ink. 





Printer foreman—an American; age 36; 
past 14 years in charge of private plant 
in New York City, desires similar posi- 
tion. Excellent reason for severing 
present connection, and able to produce 
A-1 references. Address Box 580, P. I. 





Strong, common-sense copy is my best 
point. Fully trained and have some ex- 
perience in different lines. Age 24. 
Not afraid to try anything in the copy 
line where there is a chance for a hard 
worker to make good. Box 574, P, I. 





AFTER SIX YEARS, RIGHT HAND 
man to advertising manager of biggest 
and most attractive magazine advertiser 
in its trade, I have developed my job 
to limit and want bigger opportunity. 
My experience gives me broad knowl- 
edge of poe sal magazine advertising, 
selling and distribution and equips me 
to conduct advertising of any manufac- 
turer whether popular publicity or tech- 
nical appeal. Waserisine includes writ- 
ing three house organs aggregating 
125,000 circulation; trade paper adver- 
tisements, sales letters, pe and mail 
broadsides for nine trades; salesmen’s 
magazine and~=sales manual. Salary 
$3,000 to $4,000. Send for bound vol- 
umes of house organs and portfolios of 
samples. Box 573, care Printers’ Ink. 


Could you use this Selling Man? 


He started in the printing business; has 
been advertising and catalogue manager 
for a large mail-order business; associate 
editor of a leading advertising journal; 
in charge of adv. dept. of a prominent 
national advertiser. He is outgrowing 
his present position and is looking for 
a business that has growing pains in its 
sales and advertising department. Those 
who know him well say he is capable of 
swinging a big job or of whittling out 
a job for himself in some organization 
that feels the need of more progressive 
merchandising methods. He is just un- 
der thirty, married, strictly temperate. 
He does not object to a small town; in 
fact prefers one to New York. You can 
reach this man by addressing Box 577, 
care Printers’ Ink. 











Wanted—An 
Advertising Apprenticeship 


A short one—because you'll take 
me out of the apprentice class in 
a month. 

My qualifications are— 

Eight years’ real business experi- 
ence. 


A specialized training in mer- 
chandising. 


University graduate. 

A natural fitness for advertising 
and marketing. Particularly copy. 
All backed by gilt-edged refer- 
ences. 

Age 27. 

Box 570, care Printers’ Ink. 
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HIGH WATER MARK4 


The Paid Circulation of 


The Chicags Sunday Uribe 


for Sunday, February 13th, Was ‘ 
the Highest in Its History— ~ 


608,014 


No premiums, coupons, voting con- 
tests or other artificial stimulus. } 
Just plain merit. | 








